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PORK 
BEANS. 


"You  Don't  Know  Beans 
Till  You've  Tried  Pierce's" 


Better  Quality 
Pork  and  Beans 


We  use  only  the  very  finest 
Michigan  hand-picked  pea 
heans — you  will  enjoy  their  de- 
licious flavor.  A  generous  pro- 
portion of  pork  and  rich  to- 
mato sauce  gives  Pierce's  Pork 
and  Beans  a  flavor  that  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  brand. 

Sanjtorily  Pach^sd  *      EverlattifiAly  BacKed  ^ 

UTAH  CANNING  CO. 

7/fe  Daddy  ^^'E  m.  All  •.  P^en.  Since  IBSS.- 
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'^hat  buyer  gcdns  who 
deals  with  Daynes" 


DIAMONDS 

On  Small  Monthly 
Payments 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  Dia- 
mond Ring.  Never  before  such 
a  low  price  for  a  wonderful 
Blue  white  Diamond. 
A  special  purchase  allows  us  to 
quote  this  unusually  low  price. 

1/2  Carat  Diamond  Mounted  in 


latest 
Ring 


style    18K    White    Gold 


nso.'-^ 


Select  one  of  these  Diamonds 
now  should  you  wish  to  get  a 
larger  Diamond  we  will  allow 
the  purchase  price  any  time  to- 
wards  a   larger  Diamond. 
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Children  Like 

Se^o  Milk 

Its  Food  Value\  makes  it  necessary 
for   YOUNG   and  OLD 


The  large,  eco- 
nomical 2  6  -  o  z. 
enamel  can. 


"JAM 
SUPERFINE' 
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Enduring  Beauty 
and  Quality  Assured 
in  Our  Clay  Products 


FACE  BRICK 
COMMON  BRICK 
IRONSTONE  BRICK 
NU-TEX  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 


DRAIN  TILE 

SEWER  PIPE 

HOLLOW  BLDG.  BLOCKS 

FLUE  LINING 

FIRE  CLAY 


The  SALT  LAKE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

42  South  Main  St  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Ogden  State  Bank 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Capital    $    100,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  .  350,000.00 
Deposits    6,000,000.00 

4%    Interest  Paid  on   Savings 
Deposits. 

We  have  a  thoroughly  equipped 
department  for  handling  our 
Banking  by  mail  business.  We 
invite  correspondence. 

H.  C.  BIGELOW,  President 

J.  M.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 

A.  P.  BIGELOW,  Cashier 

E.  L.  VAN  METER,  Assistant  Cashier 

D.  E.  DAVIS,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  N.  FARR,  Assistant  Cashier 

O.  J.  STILWELL,  Trust  Officer 


Model 

"M" 

"Easy" 

Vacuum 

Electric 

Washing 

Machine 


The  "Easy"  saves  the  clothes, 
time,  energy  and  money.  Do 
not  buy  a  washer  until  you  see 
the  "Easy"  demonstrated  in 
your  home. 

ANDERSON  "EASY" 
WASHING  MACHINE  CO. 

72  So.  Main  St.      Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Wasatch  5234 


L  D.  S.  GARMENTS 


Our  "Bee  Brand"  Approved  Garments  are  guaranteed  to  give  100%  satis- 
faction 'in  fit,  comfort  and  service.  We  knit  our  materials  unusually  firm — 
and  with  the  set  in  shoulder  pieces — large  back  flaps,  and  tapered  extremities, 
they  are  a  superior  underwear  for  men  and  women. 

Ask  Your  Dealer Or  Send  Direct  ' 

104     Light  weight  white  cotton — fine,  close  rib $L65 

110    Medium  weight  white  cotton — also  made  in  the  natural  yams  with  reinforced 

back— our  No.  109 1.90 

115    Heavy  weight  .cotton — a  superior  natural  yam — with  reinforced  back;  also  made 

in  white — our  No.   116 2.35 

402....Mercerized  lisle — a  beautiful  white,  silk  finish  garment _ 2.65 

527     Medium  weight  fine  wool,  a  splendid  soft,  warm  underwear 3.65 

539    Extra  heavy  wool — unusual  wear  and  comfort —  4.95 

Sent  Prepaid  in  U.  S.  Samples  upon  request 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  St.  Founded  1877  Salt  Lake  City 
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I       Children  of  All  Ages  I 

I  thrive    wonderfully    on    our    richest  | 

I  and   purest   milk.     It   is    a    perfect  | 

I  food   drink   whether   used   on    their  | 

I  cereal   or  as  a  beverage.     Best  for  | 

I  all    cooking    purposes.      Its    extra  | 

I  richness  makes  it  extra  good.    Bet-  | 

I  ter  try  a  bottle  or  so  and  we  know  | 

I  you'll    use   it    always.      It  costs    no  | 

I  more.  | 

I       Clover  Leaf  Dairy  I 

I  Was.  2177                  159   W.  1st   So.  | 
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Your  Flower 
Garden 

Plan  NOW! 

Just  the  Seeds,  Plants  and  Shrubs 
necessary  to  make  your  home  sur- 
roundings the  beauty  spot  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Detail  information  in  new 

SEED  AND  NURSERY 

BOOK 

now  ready 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today 

P-W's   Motmtain   Grown   Seeds  and 
Plants   are  Hardier 

Porter-Walton  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


1/       Ni 


MERCHANTS 

Send   for   Samples   and   Prices   of 

"L.  D.  S."  brand  GARMENTS 

to  the 


OGDEN-UTAH 
KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers 
OGDEN,  UTAH 

To  the  Merchant  Trade  Only 
Large  Stocks — Quick  Service 


USE 


PYPER 
PAINTS 

The  Paint  of  Quality 

Wall  Paper 

in  all  the  Latest  Designs 

Art  Decorating  and 
Wall  Paper  Co. 

B.  F.  PYPER,  Manager 

Phone  Wasatch  3409 
13  East  Ist  So.  St. 
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A  Plea 

By  Frank  C.  Steele 

We  know,  sweet  one,  the  city  has  its  urge ; 

The  dance,  the  music,  lights  and  laughter  wild; 
The  throngs,  the  limousines,  and  play, 

And  yet  3'ou're  still  our  darlin'  little  child ; 
It's  easy  to  forget  when  hearts  are  gay, 
But  here,  without  you,  days  are  long  and  gray. 

Together,  pa  and  me,  we  watch  the  road, 
A  listenin'  for  the  postman's  cheery  shout; 

Too  often,  dear,  he  passes  by  our  gate. 

And  night  comes  on,  the  weary  lights  go  out ; 

And  so  in  sadness  we  again  must  wait — 

And  then — it's  true — the  postman's  always  late. 

'Tis  autumn  now,  sweet  one,  the  leaves  are  gold ; 

The  wistful  winds  disturb  the  troubled  lake ; 
The  flowers  are  dv'n'  p.'tiful  to  see. 

For  how  we've  nurfed  'em,  for  our  darlin's  sake — 
Thinkin',  perhaps,  some  day  she'd  come  to  see 
The  folks  back  home,  her  rose  bush,  "vine  and  tree. 

We  know,  sweet  one,  the  city's  voice  allures, 
.\nd,  too,  that  we  are  growin'  old  and  bent ; 

The  farm  is  quiet,  dull — the  village  small. 

And  yet  they're  full  of  love  and  sweet  consent: 

Don't  leave  vour  dreams — the  crowds,  the  play,  the  ball- 

A  letter's  all  we  ask,  our  child — that's  all. 
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Little  Stories  of  Married  Life 

B\  Elizabeth  Camnon  Porter 


IX. — The  Step-Mother 

The  nurse  brought  Anna's  week-old 
baby  to  her.  As  the  young  mother 
took  the  pink  morsel  a  great  thankful- 
ness suffused  her  heart.  That  she 
had  a  living  child  instead  of  a  tiny 
corpse  was  due,  they  told  her,  to  the 
persistency  of  her  step-mother. 

Her  baby  had  been  born  apparently 
dead.  At  the  time  she  had  received 
the  news  apathetically.  She  was  so 
near  death  herself  that  every  particle 
of  feeling  had  been  wrung  from  her. 
Her  young  husband  was  stunned. 
Anna's  father  was  relieved  that  his 
first  born,  his  daughter,  was  still  alive. 
The  doctor  put  the  infant  through  sev- 
eral test  exercises  then  gave  it  up.  He 
had  a  major  operation  to  perform.  The 
nurses  were  busy  and  indifferent. 

Then  Anna's  stepmother,  Hortense, 
took  hold  of  things.  She  was  effi- 
cient and  very  determined.  She  be- 
lieved there  was  a  chance  to  resusci- 
tate him  despite  the  general  skepticism. 
She  insisted  that  the  tiny  form  be 
placed  in  the  nest  of  radiant  heat. 
They  kept  the  pulmometer  going.  At 
the  end  of  hours  of  persistent  work 
the  miracle  happened.  The  baby  that 
had  seemed  dead  came  to  life;  the  in- 
fant breathed. 

Now,  as  his  mother  cuddled  him  in 
the  curve  of  her  arm,  simultaneously 
with  her  thought,  her  step-mother  was 


announced.  In  metal  toque  and  fur- 
trimmed  suit  she  brought  a  breath  of 
the  fresh  March  air  from  the  out-of- 
doors.  She  deposited  her  bouquet, 
red  rosebuds  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
violets.  (Even  Hortense's  flowers 
were  distinctive.) 

"Roses  for  love  and  violets  for 
spring!"  murmured  Anna,  happily. 

"So  there  he  is."  Mrs.  Forrest 
peered  at  the  little  face. 

"Yes,  thanks  to  you."  The  young 
mother's  eyes  misted  with  tears  for 
she  was  still  weak. 

As  her  visitor  drew  up  her  chair, 
she  added, 

"Do  you  know,  when  you  go  to  the 
spirit  world,  I  believe  that  the  first 
person  to  meet  will  be  my  mother  to 
bless  you  for  all  the  good  care  that 
you  have  given  to  her  children." 

Her  step-mother  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  said  slowly,  "I 
believe,  Anna,  that  is  the  loveliest  com- 
pliment I  ever  had." 

While  the  blustery  March  wind 
blew  outside,  the  two  women  ex- 
changed confidences  in  the  twilight  of 
that  hospital  room. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  something," 
the  older  woman  commenced,  "When 
your  father  asked  me  to  marry  him  I 
did  not  love  him.  I  had  never  loved 
men  much  even  in  my  youth.  Per- 
haps, from  some  old  Jewish  ancestry, 
I    had   always   wanted   value   for   my 
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money.  I  had  surrounded  myself  with 
beautiful  things.  I  had  built  iip  a 
fine  home,  secured  excellent  service. 
Then  my  father  died.  My  incentive 
!  was  gone.  I  lost  interest.  There  was 
'no  -use  in  keeping  up  an  elaborate  es- 
tablishment for  oneself.  I  did  not 
care  to  give  my  money  to  charity ;  it 
is  too  cold  and  abstract. 

"Two  years  after  your  mother  passed 
away  your  father  came  and  asked  me 
to  marry  him.  He  had  waited  to  get 
over  the  first  shock  of  his  wife's  death 
so  he  could  offer  me  something — a 
sort  of  Indian  summer  love,  he  called 
it.  He  would  not  be  content  with  a 
mere  housekeeper.  He  had  little  to 
offer  except  an  honorable  name  and 
a  fine  family,  he  said. 

So  I  accepted  him  because  of  his 
family,  and  not  in  spite  of  it,  as  some 
supposed.  To  me  it  meant  opportu- 
nity— a  place  in  the  world — something 
useful  to  do.  Children  are  children 
no  matter  whose  they  are.  You  were 
nice,  bright  children.  I  was  repaid  for 
everything  I  did  by  the  joy  that  I  got 
out  of  caring  for  little  two  year  old 
Betty.  I  had  never  been  around  a 
baby  and  she  was  a  constant  wonder 
to  me.  Of  course  I  love  your  father 
now,"  she  added,  "as  any  woman  would 
who  was  married  to  a  man  who  proved 


himself  a  thoroughbred  on  all  occa- 
sions." 

"How  late  it  is  getting.  They  will 
be  bringing  in  your  tray.  I  must  hurry 
home  for  dinner."  She  gathered  up 
her  things,  bent  and  kissed  the  young 
mother  on  the  forehead  and  the  baby 
on  the  hand  and  took  her  gracious  de- 
parture. 

Long  Anna  lay  there  in  the  growing 
dusk.  In  the  light  of  Mrs.  Forrest's 
confession  she  saw  the  transformation 
that  had  been  wrought  in  her  old  home 
by  the  advent  of  her  step-mother,  the 
improved  heating  system,  the  luxuri- 
ous bathroom,  the  glassed  sunparlor, 
the  enlarged  garden,  the  abundance  of 
good  food  and  the  warm  bedding.  She 
recalled  her  father's  air  of  well-being; 
Frank's  year  in  Chicago  to  study 
architecture;  the  winter  in  California 
for  Doug,  for  the  sore  spot  in  his  lungs 
left  by  the  whooping  cough ;  the  music 
lessons  for  Freda ;  Anna's  own  pretty 
afternoon  frocks  so  dear  to  a  young 
girl's  heart.  Hortense  claimed  to  have 
been  repaid  for  it  all  by  the  care  of  a 
little  child !  How  characteristic  of  the 
woman  the  remark  was! 

Instead  of  complaining  of  the  bur- 
den of  raising  seven  children  that 
were  not  her  own,  to  her  it  had  meant 
— opportunity ! 


Recognition 


How  often  we  crave  for  the  recog- 
nition which  is  denied  us.  We  denv 
recognition  of  talent,  love,  beauty.  Of- 
ten jealousy  prevents  us  from  giv'^g 
it;  we  are  afraid  that  if  we  own  an- 
other's superiority  we  shall  be  belittled 
in  other's  eyes. 

)Ah  !  If  we  only  knew  that  that  very 
tardiness  in  recognizing  other's  good 
points  lowers  us  in  our  loved  one's 
eyes  and  keeps  back  our  own  deeper 
soul  growth,  we  should  hasten  to  rec- 
tify our  mistake,  our  smallness  of  na- 
ture, and  give  recognition  wherever 
it  is  needed  and  wherever  we  find 
it  due.  If  we  only  realized  how  a  word 
of  recognition,  of  praise,  sets  anoth- 
er's heart  rejoicing  and  sends  him  joy- 


fully forward  on  his  life's  journey,  we 
should  give  it  ungrudgingly. 

Recognition  causes  the  heart  life,  the 
soul  life,  to  expand,  to  bloom,  to  beau- 
tify. Coldness  causes  it  to  wither,  to 
grow  repressed.  When  we  refuse  to 
give  words  of  praise  where  they  are 
due,  we  destroy  our  own  soul  life. 
That  which  was  meant  to  be  a  help 
forward  to  us  and  others  drags  us 
backward. 

Recognize  and  frankly  admire  an- 
other's merit,  power,  joy,  beauty. 
By  so  doing  you  gain  the  full  glory 
of  it  yourself,  and  helpl  unfold  other 
lives  into  beauty.  It  will  round  your 
own  life  into  all  good  and  speed 
others  on  their  upward  way. 


ON  THE  BEACH  TRAIL.     BETWEEN  PESEGA  AND   SAUNIATU,  SAMOA 


A  Memorable  Trip  to  a  Samoan  Wedding 

S3'  Johti  Q.  Adams,  President  Samoan  Mission 


Suppose  we  take  you  this  morning 
on  one  of  the  most  scenic  and  beauti- 
ful rides  imaginable!  You  may  think 
this  an  impossibility,  but  if  you  will 
concentrate  your  mind,  each  of  you 
readers,  upon  what  we  have  to  relate, 
and  make  the  effort,  away  we  shall 
all  go  together. 

Sister  Adams  and  three  small 
daughters  in  the  mission  cart,  and  I 
astride  another  pony,  left  at  an  early 
hour  one  fresh  morning  for  a  twenty- 
mile  ride  up  the  coast  and  over  the 
mountain  rim  into  Sauniatu,  where  a 
wedding  was  scheduled  for  the  next 
day.  There  had  been  no  sort  of  ve- 
hicle in  Sauniatu  for  years,  as  the 
once  fairly  passable  road  had  long 
since  fallen  into  a  practically  useless 
state.  We  were  determined,  however, 
to  prove  it  open,  or  otherwise.  Other- 
wise came  perilously  near  being 
the  case,   but   open   finally  won  out. 

Within  an  hour  after  starting  we 
had  jogged  through  and  beyond  Apia, 


and  passed  out  the  eastern  border  of 
the  great  Vailele  plantation  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  where  hundreds  of  acres  of  tall, 
straight  trees  stand  up  like  smooth 
white  telephone  poles  bearing  on  each 
head  a  crown  of  long  waving  leaf- 
plumes  and  clusters  of  brown  and 
green  cocoanuts,  large  and  small. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  shade 
of  the  cocoanuts,  we  emerged  at  the 
seashore,  where  for  nearly  a  dozen 
miles,  the  narrow,  snaky  trail,  (for  it 
cannot  be  called  a  road)  hugs  the 
ocean  closely.  The  scenes  unfolded, 
as  promontories  are  rounded  suddenly, 
or  bays  skirted  in  wide,  inland  semi- 
sweep,  may  partially  be  grasped  by 
noting  the  few  photos  we  secured  at 
different  stages  of  the  journey,  and 
which  accompany  this  narrative.  Na- 
tive village  life  comes  to  one's  atten- 
tion clear-cut  and  appealingly  and  in 
all  its  old-time  glory,  for  we  are  by 
this  time  far  from  the  tampering  hand 
of  the  foreigner  as  manifested  in  Apia's 
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neighborhood,  and  the  Samoa  that 
Captain  Cook  glimpsed  before  our 
own  Revolutionary  War  had  begun, 
moves  by  like  a  magnificent  scroll  as 
we  leisurely  make  our  way  from  ham- 
let to  hamlet,  and  thence  over  tiny 
rivers  and  through  bits  of  woodland 
of  the  densely  shadowy  tropcial  sort. 
It  is  a  rare  privilege,  this,  facing  the 
Samoa, 'that  was,  but  soon  ivill  not  be, 
for  as  civilization  encroaches.  Nature 
vanishes,  and  primeval  man  flees,  cow- 
ers, changes  and  inevitably  becomes 
an  automatic  imitator. 

As  we  left  Apia  we  passed  within 


1      y*--*',  ■.  —  *: 

..^M^x 

BENEATH    A   GREAT  BANYAN   TREE 
In    the    Dense    Tropical    Forest 

a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  great  tramp 
steamer,  grimly  gray  and  busily  en- 
gaged in  swallowing  innumerable  bags 
of  copra,  or  dried  cocoanuts,  to  later 
on  disgorge  upon  some  far-off  wharf 
in  the  mysterious  land  of  the  white 
man  where  wonders  come  from.  Five 
miles  up  the  coast  we  saw  a  feeder 
of  this  process.  The  cocoanut  planta- 
tion already  mentioned  edges  the  sea 
shore  at  this  point,  and  we  came  across 
a  gang  of  black  men  from  the  Cannibal 
Islands  of  the  Solomon's  thousands  of 


miles  to  the  westward,  as  well  as  num- 
bers of  Chinese  coolies.  Both  of  these 
countries  supply  cheap  labor  for  the 
tropics,  and  although  rather  an  in- 
congruous mixture  of  races,  yet  they 
were  together  gleefully  swinging  great 
bags  of  copra  from  big  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  piling  them  in  a  towering 
Babel  near  the  flimsy  pier,  later  on  to 
drop  them  into  flat-bottomed  launches 
and  thence  to  pole  them  to  Apia  harbor 
beside  the  steamer,  where  unloading  is 
easier  because  of  nets  and  busy,  sput- 
tering donkey  engines  aboard,  which 
raise  the  heaviest  of  loads.  Why  is  it 
that  these  happy  island  people,  all  of 
them  regardless  of  what  group,  in- 
variably sing  and  shout  at  the  hardest 
of  work  like  it  might  be  the  lightest  of 
amusement,  while  their  white  broth- 
ers from  lands  remote,  frown  and 
worry  and  silently  persist? 

At  this  point,  too,  there  are  strewn 
along  the  beach  in  chaotic  confusion 
and  abandon  immense  oaken  timbers 
bolted  together  in  some  instances  with 
steel  retainers  as  large  as  broom  han- 
dles. An  American  captain  and  crew 
were  intoxicated  in  this  vicinity  a  few- 
years  ago,  as  they  were  bringing  their 
vessel  into  port,  and  the  result  was 
their  vessel  crashed  on  the  sharp  coral 
reef  a  mile  out,  and  the  heavy  seas 
have  done  the  rest  in  smashing  the  oak 
hull  into  fragments,  and  as  they  lie 
along  the  sands,  they  each  tell  vividly 
of  human  and  other  wrecks,  for  the 
captain  subsequently  committed  suicide 
in  brooding  over  his  act. 

At  the  half-way  spring  we  halted. 
As  the  two  ponies  cropped  the  juicy 
grass  by  the  wayside,  we  sat  in  the 
shade  and  did  away  with  some  ripe 
bananas,  young  sweet  drinking  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  ripe  tomatoes.  There  is  no 
season  for  fruits  or  vegetables,  and 
December  means  fruit  fresh  from  the 
tree,  as  much  as  August.  Two  native 
boys,  semi-clad  and  each  carrying  a 
load  of  green  bananas  for  baking, 
which  I  could  not  have  lifted  to  my 
shoulder,  but  which  they  bore  for  miles 
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with  ease,  laid  down  their  burden,  and 
sat  nearby  watching  us,  especially  the 
picture-taking. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  lest,  perforce, 
we  make  of  this  a  serial.  At  Fusi 
village  we  ran  across  some  of  our 
good  Sauniatu  saints  fishing  in  the 
ocean,  and  they  greeted  us  warmly, 
after  which  we  proceeded  without  fur- 
ther pause,  until  we  were  at  Saluafata 
village,  and  ready  to  strike  inland  up 
the  grass-carpeted,  banana-bordered, 
indescribably  beautiful  trail  that  winds 
and  twists  and  crawls  upward  at 
a  delightful  grade  over  the  low 
rim  into  the  volcanic  crater  where 
nestles  Sauniatu.  We  can  say  noth- 
ing in  justice  as  to  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  this  section  of  the  trail  ex- 
cept to  commend  to  your  scrutiny  the 
picture  taken  at  one  point  in  this  par- 
adise as  we  halted,  quite  overcome 
with  the  splendor  of  it  all.  If,  in  the 
final  journey  of  life,  we  are  permit- 
ted to  choose  the  route  as  we  bid  fare- 
well to  earth,  we  shall  rest  content  to 
travel  up  just  such  a  trail  into  the 
Great  Beyond. 

And  then  into  Sauniatu  we  drove, 
bouncing  and  jolted  and  shaken  and 
tumbled  about  in  the  spacious  cart,  as 
we  had  been  for  hours,  but  supremely 
happy  because  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  the  day,  and  the  successful 
culmination  of  this  memorable  trip. 

For  two  days  we  feasted  and  vis- 
ited and  were  feted  and  visited  in  turn, 
until  we  began  to  think  there  were 
many  times  twenty-four  hours  in  one 
day,  so  crowded  were  the  moments 
with  pleasures  and  privileges. 

The  Vi'edding  occurred  on  scheduled 
time  Saturday  morning,  and  two  of 
our  most  popular  young  people,  Isaako 
and  Katie,  were  united  in  marriage  by 
Elder  Tingey  in  the  church  building, 
a  very  fine  program  accompanying  the 
ceremony.  As  the  bridal  party  left  the 
building,  a  rice  shower  greeted  them, 
and  from  then  on  till  midnight,  the 
spirit  of  merriment,  although  in  de- 
corous and  respectable  bounds,  ruled 


supreme  throughout  the  village.  Of 
this  phase,  alone,  a  narrative  suffi- 
ciently long  might  be  woven,  but  we 
shall  again  plead  that  the  pictures  must 
come  to  the  rescue,  where  a  faltering 
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pen  acknowledges  incompetency,  and 
from  them  it  is  possible  to  read  the 
story  better  than  from  words. 

The  succeeding  morning  we  attend- 
ed Sunday  School,  incidentally  fasting 
in  addition,  as  it  was  Fast  Day — quite 
a  contrast  to  the  day  before.  We  saw 
a  perfectly  conducted  Sabbath  School 
of  about  two  iiundred,  where  the  order 
was  excellent,  the  attendance  nearly 
perfect,  as  no  one,  scarcely,  stays  home 
from  Sunday  School  in  Sauniatu,  and 
where  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School 
in  all  departments  would  compare  so 
favorably  with  the  majority  of  schools 
in  Zion,  that  we  fear  Sauniatu  would 
lead. 

Then,  as  end  all  days  and  things 
mortal,  also  ended  this  day,  and  we 
found  ourselves  again  in  Pesega,  as 
we  necessarily  returned  in  the  after- 
noon on  a  newly-arrived  steamer.  The 
experience  gained  on  this  trip  will 
live  forever. 
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Months  passed  under  the  burden  and 
the  whip  drag  slowly  and  only  seem 
the  harder  through  memories  of  days 
when  things  were  easier.  So  It  seem- 
ed to  the  people  of  Limhi  that  their 
afflictions  under  the  Lamanite  bond- 
age had  existed  for  years  as  the  bit- 
ter days  dragged  through  the  hours 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Their  second  defeat  seemed  to  have 
measured  the  limit  of  human  endur- 
ance, but  as  the  grief  of  those  whose 
loved  ones  grew  dulled  by  time  and 
suffering,  the  cry  for  battle  came  to 
Limhi's  ears  again,  stronger  and  more 
persistent  than  before. 

"Would  you  have  all  my  men  killed 
in  futile  sacrifices?"  he  demanded 
of  the  importunate  ones  who  urged 
that  they  be  allowed  to  go  out  again. 
"Already  the  land  is  filled  with  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  What  right  have 
I  to  bereave  the  rest  of  my  subjects? 
Shall  we  go  again  and  let  our  men  be 
killed  and  leave  our  women  and  chil- 
dren the  prey  of  our  enemies?" 

"Death  is  better  than  this  slavery," 
was  the  cry  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  So  once  more  Limhi  yielded 
and  once  more  he  went  out  before  his 
armies  urging  them  to  remember  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  and  battle  for 
the  love  of  their  families.  And  once 
more  as  the:  desperate  contest  raged 
Nephites  fought  with  the  courage  of 
despair  and  found  that  each  Laman- 
ite who  fell  only  served  to  make  room 
for  another  until  for  the  third  time 
they  were  beaten  and  scourged  back  to 
their  slavery. 

And  now,  at  last,  the  mourning  ot 
the  humiliated  people  changed  to  pray- 
er, as  all  in  the  land,  from  king  to 


humblest  peasant  acknowledged  the 
God  of  Abinadi  and  bowed  in  sup- 
plication, imploring  mercy  and  deliver- 
ance. There  was  no  more  hoping  to 
be  able  to  conquer  the  Lamanites.  Their 
numbers  of  men  were  too  sadly  re- 
duced for  that.  But  the  idea  of  flight 
became  persistently  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  Nephites. 

After  the  sun  had  set,  when  their 
daily  tortures  were  relaxed,  they  would 
gather  in  subdued  clusters  and  talk 
of  what  hope  was  left.  And  usually 
in  the  center  of  each  group  would  be 
a  man  or  woman  whose  hair  was  gray 
and  who.se  stooping  shoulders  and 
wrinkled  faces  numbered  the  years  they 
had  seen.  These  were  the  ones  who 
had  come  out  with  Zeniff,  and  these 
were  the  ones  who  plumbed  their  mem- 
ories for  accounts  of  another  home, 
another  'king,  and  other  joys  forgotten 
long  since.  On  the  tongues  of  these 
the  names  of  Mosiah,  of  Benjamin,  his 
son,  of  Zeniff,  and  the  life  of  each,  oc- 
curred frequently,  but  there  was  one 
word  of  hope  and  promise  that  was 
spoken  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
Little  children  lisped  it  to  each  other. 
Women  spoke  it  with  the  hushed  tones 
of  eager  hope.  Men  lifted  their  heads 
and  seemed  to  remember  how  to  smile 
when  they  heard  it.  Zarahemla!  All 
that  was  good,  all  that  was  desirable 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  summed 
up  in  that  one  word. 

"We  are  guarded  closely,"  Giddon- 
ah  said  to  Limhi,  as  the  thought  of 
Zarahemla  grew  in  his  mind,  "but  at 
night  our  foes  are  drunken.  Let  me 
take  a  party  of  the  strongest  young  men 
who  have  escaped  the  battle  and  slip 
through  the  north  pass  by  dark  and  go 
and  see  if  we  cannot  find  Zarahemla. 
I  am  sure  that  our  brothers  in  that 
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great  city  must  think  of  us  often  and 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  people 
of  Zeniff.  We  shall  find  Zarahemla 
and  they  will  send  armies  to  help  us 
fight  our  way  through  the  Lamanites, 
and  we  shall  escape  and  go  back  to 
the  land  where  Mosiah  rules.  Surely, 
though  Abinadi  said  God  would  be 
slow  to  answer  our  prayer,  He  will 
guide  us  on  this  mission  and  we  shall 
return  with  rescue." 

"Suppose  you  were  lost  in  the  wil- 
derness? My  men  would  only  be  that 
much  more  reduced,  and  Giddonah — 
I  cannot  spare  you,  my  brother!" 

"Have  you  no  faith  in  my  forest 
craft,  Limhi?  Have  I  ever  lost  my- 
self? I  shall  take  only  a  small  party  of 
men,  not  enough  to  reduce  your  force 
seriously.  And  I  will  return.  With 
or  without  succor  I  will  return.  But 
for  pity's  sake  let  me  go,  Limhi.  This 
inaction  will  drive  me  mad.  f  must  do 
something.  However  forlorn  the  hope, 
it  is  easier  to  go  out  and  strive  lo 
change  things  than  to  remain  passive 
under  oppression."  He  stooped  and  be- 
gan making  marks  upon  the  path  be- 
fore them  and  added,  "See,  O,  King, 
I  have  studied  the  records  of  our 
grandfather,  and  I  have  talked  with 
every  one  I  could  find  who  came  from 
Zarahemla  asking  the  way  to  that  city. 
I  am  sure  that  with  the  information  I 
have  gathered  I  shall  be  able  to  find  it." 

"Very  well,  Giddonah,  you  may  go. 
And  we  who  remain  behind  will  pray 
constantly  that  God  will  guide  you  to 
Zarahemla.  How  I  shall  envy  you  !  But 
the  king  must  stay  behind  with  the 
women  and — wait." 

So,  in  the  night  a  small  party  of 
strong  men,  inured  to  forest  life,  and 
survivors  of  terrific  battles  with  the 
Lamanites,  slipped,  cat-like,  through 
the  North  Pass  and  went  on  into  the 
blackness  of  the  forest. 

Giddonah  kept  them  going  ever 
northward  in  a  general  direction,  but 
they  wandered  back  and  forth  to  the 
east  and  west  in  their  slow  progress, 
covering  vast  stretches  of  mountain  and 


plain  and  forest,  and  watching,  study- 
ing, praying  for  a  glimpse  of  the  city 
of  their  hopes. 

They  battled  with  wild  beasts  and 
killed  as  they  went  for  their  food.  They 
were  beaten  and  drenched  by  storms. 
They  suffered  with  heat  and  cold.  And 
it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  trav- 
elled far  enough  to  have  reached  Zara- 
hemla a  dozen  times.  But  never  did 
they  come  in  sight  of  the  towers  and 
walls  that  would  reward  all  their 
hardships  and  make  them  see  light. 

They  slept  little  and  toiled  much. 
They  grew  hard  and  brown  and  silent. 
They  learend  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  the  dimmest  objects  in  the  dis- 
tance as  their  constant  watching  went 
unrewarded.  In  their  hearts  was  a 
constant  prayer,  and  in  their  minds 
was  the  thought  of  those  suffering 
thousands  behind  them  who  were  pray- 
ing for  their  success.  But  they  did 
not  find  Zarahemla. 

They  kept  together,  finding  in  each 
other,  in  spite  of  the  silence  which 
they  so  seldom  broke,  courage  to  keep 
hoping  and  striving.  But  after  a  time 
their  eyes  shifted  when  they  met  each 
other's  glance,  because  the  hope  they 
cherished  there  was  growing  weak  and 
neither  wished  to  let  the  other  read 
his  own  discouragement.  On  and  on 
they  struggled,  eating  what  they  could 
find,  sleeping  when  their  iron  muscles 
yielded  to  the  fatigue  of  exhaustion, 
obeying  their  young  leader  without 
comment,  but  daily  learning  the  creep- 
ing horror  of  the  fear  that  they  must 
fail.  For  they  did  not  find  Zarahem- 
la. 

So  at  last  they  came  to  a  land  that 
was  once  covered  with  populous  cities. 
A  land  that  had  been  destroyed.  A  land 
where  reptiles  and  wild  animals  crept 
among  the  ruins  of  a  vast  civilization. 
A  land  that  was  covered  with  dead 
men's  bones.  A  land  of  ashes  and 
ruin  and  despair. 

Broken  walls,  palaces  given  over  to 
the  creeping  jungles,  cities  partially 
destroyed  by  fire,  vast  plains  covered 
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with  the  cnimbling  bones  and  armor 
rusting  off  into  the  dust — these  were 
the  reward  of  their  hard  labors  and 
vast  hopes. 

.Still  they  pressed  on,  hoping  against 
certainty  that  somewhere  there  might 
be  a  remnant  of  the  destroyed  peo- 
ple; that  somewhere  they  might  find 
something  living  in  this  vast  nation 
of  the  dead. 

They  had  not  the  courage  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  ruined  houses.  Ghosts  of 
their  own  conjuring  would  have  haunt- 
ed them  there.  They  preferred  the 
open  sky  or  the  shelter  of  natural  caves. 
One  night  they  found  a  cave  that 
was  dry  and  comfortable,  and  had  in  it 
relics  of  a  former  inhabitant.  Perhaps 
the  last  of  this  dead  nation.  Perhaps 
a  man  as  lonely  and  lost  and  hopeless 
as  themselves.  For  though  hope  dies 
hard  in  the  human  breast,  it  finally 
dies.  Giddonah  had  read  in  the  eyes 
of  each  of  his  company  in  turn  the 
despair  he  h^d  fought  against  allowing 
to  creep  into  his  own,  and  as  they 
found  the  cave  he  had  said  sadly :  "To- 
morrow we  start  back." 

Some  of  the  men  built  a  fire  outside 
the  cave  and  Giddonah  went  back  inside 
it  as  they  were  preparing  their  scant 
supper,  to  find  a  place  where  they 
might  sleep  in  some  degree  of  com- 
fort. Clearing  out  the  trash  that  had 
accumulated,  he  uncovered  a  man's 
skeleton.  He  had  become  used  to  the 
sight  of  bones  and  merely  started  to 
gather  the  bones  together  that  he  might 
throw  them  outside.  But  he  noticed 
that  the  bones  of  the  right  hand  seemed 
to  be  gripping  a  piece  of  withered 
parchment,  as  though  the  tense  muscles 
had  not  relaxed  in  death  and  the  bony 
fingers  retained  their  hold  when  the 
flesh  had  turned  to  dust.  Faintly  cur- 
ious, he  picked  up  the  partchment,  or 
started  to.  But  it  was  wrapped  about 
something  heavy.  Forgetting  the  skel- 
eton, he  lifted  the  parchment  with  its 
contents  and  took  it  out  to  the  door 
of  the  cave  where  the  afterglow  ming- 
led with  the  firelight.     There  he  un- 


wrapped what  he  held  and  found  that 
it  was  a  book  of  thin  gold  plates  en- 
graved all  over  with  fine  distinct  char- 
acters. He  called  the  men  about  him 
and  they  bent  above  it  near  the  fire 
trying  to  read  what  it  said.  But  the 
characters  were  strange.  Puzzled  they 
looked  at  each  other. 

"I  have  heard,"  Giddonah  remarked 
at  last,  "that  the  prophets  used  the 
reformed  Egyptian  characters  in  writ- 
ing their  records  instead  of  the  com- 
mon Hebrew  writing  we  have  been 
taught.  Perhaps  some  one  in  Lehi-Ne- 
phi  can  interpret  this  for  tis." 

The  gold  plates  and  a  few  relics  of 
rusted  armor  they  carried  back  home 
with  which  to  shatter  the  hopes  of  their 
friends.  As  they  entered  the  familiar 
aisles  of  the  forest  about  Shemlon  it 
seemed  that  they  would  rather  have 
died  than  returned  thus  in  failure.  But 
they  pushed  on,  came  through  the  pass, 
and  entered  at  last  the  city  of  Lehi- 
Nephi  and  reported  to  their  king.  And 
after  the  king  the  people  heard  the 
story  in  a  silence  unbroken.  Giddonah, 
remembering  the  cheers  with  which  he 
had  hoped  to  be  greeted,  faltered  in 
his  tale,  but  Limhi  said  quietly,  "Fin- 
ish, Giddonah,"  and  he  went  on  to  the 
end. 

■  They  hoped  that  the  plates  he  had 
brought  might  prove  to  be  a  record  of 
heir  brothers  of  Zarahemla,  but  though 
many  were  found  who  knew  the  Egyp- 
tian as  well  as  the  Hebrew  writing 
Nephi  and  Lehi  had  taught  their  chil- 
dren, none  could  interpret  the  beauti- 
ful engravings  upon  the  gold  plates. 
Limhi  told  himself  not  to  hope  for 
Giddonah's  success.  He  had  thought 
that  his  will  was  strong  enough  to  keep 
him  prepared  for  failure.  But  as  the 
story  of  the  trip  blended  itself  with 
his  other  memories  of  defeat,  it  seem- 
ed that  he  could  not  endure  longer  nor 
maintain  the  cold  mask  behind  which 
he  hid  his  emotions  from  his  people. 
He  yearned  to  be  alone  in  the  forest 
where  he  could  indulge  his  grief,  but 
so  bold  and  cruel  had  the  Lamanites 
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become  that  he  dared  not  move  even 
near  the  city  without  his  guards,  so 
he  called  them  one  afternoon  to  go 
^ith  him  into  the  forest. 
,„,  As  they  passed  through  the  gates  of 
t^hi-Nephi,  Giddonah's  forest-trained 
eyes  caught,sight  of  a  slight  movement 
in  the  bushes  near  it.  He  called  Lim- 
hi's  attention  and  watched  quietly  until 
he  'distinguished  the  forms  of  a  group 
of  skin-clad  men  whose  beards  and 
hardened  limbs  spoke  of  forest  hard- 
ships. They  seemed  to  be  sleeping  as 
though  waiting  for  nightfall  before  en- 
tering the  city. 

"Amulon !"     whispered     Giddonah, 


"The  priests  of  Noah  waiting  to  .steal 
from  us  again.  They  are  in  our  pow- 
er at  last." 

Like  powder  to  a  smoldering  heap 
of  ashes  were  his  words  to  the  hatred 
of  the  Nephites  for  these  men  who  had 
brought  so  much  suffering  upon  them. 
A  grim,  ugly  sort  of  vengeful  joy 
lightpd  their  faces  as  they  took  the 
skin-clad  men  captive  and  led  them  in- 
to the  city.  Giddonah  noted  how  cur- 
iously they  stared  about  them,  and  told 
himself  there  were  many  changes  in 
Lehi-Nephi  since  they  had  seen  it  last. 

{To  be  Continued) 


Wanted — a  Son 


Wanted,  by  parents  everywhere 
in  America,  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  their  boys  and  have  all  their 
hopes  for  future  happiness  bound 
up  in  their  children's  success — want- 
ed, by  these  fathers  and  mothers,  a 
son. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  can  tend  a 
furnace  or  mow  a  lawn  and  not  com- 
plain. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  is  on  time  at 
his  meals,  who  can  keep  his  room 
clean,  who  does  not  leave  his  clothes 
all  over  the  house  for  mother  to  put 
away,  who  is  not  selfish. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  does  not  neg- 
lect his  mother,  who  will  not  let 
her  wait  on  him,  who  is  good  to 
her,  who  is  proud  of  her,  who  tells 
her  he  loves  her. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  keeps  his  tem- 
per, who  can  be  happy  at  home,  who 
is  respectful  to  his  father  and  his 
mother,  who  can  be  as  chivalrous  to 
his  sister  as  to  his  sweetheart,  who 
offers  his  father  and  mother  his  seat 
when  they  enter  the   room,   who  can 


close  a  door  without  slamming  it, 
who  is  thoughtful  of  others. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  does  not  need 
company  manners. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  loves  other 
boys,  who  does  not  need  to  take 
thern  away  from  home  to  have  a 
good  time,  who  can  make  them  hap- 
py in  his  own  home. 

Wanted,  a  son  with  ambition,  who 
believes  in  himself,  who  is  self-re- 
liant, whom  other  boys  can  not  lead 
astra}-,  who  will  not  swerve  a  hair's- 
breadth  from  truth  or  right,  who 
hates  vileness,  who  lives  a  clean  life. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  will  not  tell 
a  smutty  joke  or  listen  to  one. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  can  keep  a 
promise,  who  scorns  a  lie. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  loves  his  father 
and  reverences  his  mother,  whom 
a  father  can  be  proud  of  and  a  moth- 
er can  trust. 

Wanted,  a  son  who  has  manhood 
in  the  making. 

Wanted,    a    son, — Unidentifed. 


Cloud  Reflections 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes 

How  iSweet  is  the  solitude  of  the,  forest!  It  is  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
woods  when  all  the  sound  that  comes  to  one's  ears  is  perchance  the  gurgle  of 
some  grass'fringed  brook  or  the  dulcet  chansonnette  of  some  timid,  yellow  war- 
bler, that  one's  mind 
reflects  most  deeply 
Dn  the  mighty  mystery 
of  life  and  the  won- 
drous power  of  Him 
who  controls  all. 

Scarce,  indeed,  are 
our  forests ;  in  fact, 
usually  one  trudges  up 
a  Wasatch  canyon  to 
enjoy  the  solemnity  of 
stately  pines  or  lingers 
in  an  alder  grove  be- 
side an  ousel-fre- 
quented fall,  to  par- 
take of  the  spirit  of 
the  woods.  In  Salt 
Lake  County,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  but 
one  forest  remaining 
in  the  valley,  and  that, 
unfortunately,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impend- 
ing diversion  of  its 
water  supply,  is  prob- 
ably doomed. 

It  is  a  natural  park, 
Cottonwood  as  it  is 
called,  covering  near- 
ly two  square  miles  of 
the  Salt  Lake  valley. 
The  scene  depicted, 
showing  a  placid 
pond  mirroring  the 
clouds  and  verdant 
landscape,  is  only  one 
of  the  many  in  this 
■forest    oasis.      Scat-  '       'P"°'°  ''^  ^^"^"^  ^-  '""^'^ 

tered  through  it  are  palatial  residences  of  those  able  to  spend  their  lives  away 
from  the  turmoil  and  soot  of  a  busy  city ;  yet  every  sojourner  there  may  re- 
cline in  the  grassy  shade,  listen  to  the  rapturous  melody  of  house  finch,  warbler, 
black  bird,  mourning  dove  and  meadow  lark.  Once  gone,  such  delightful 
places  seldom  are  restored. 

In  the  picture  are  shown  cottonwood,  box  elder  and  dogwood  trees — a. 
mere  indication  of  a  variety  of  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers. 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 

Turning'  back  the  pages  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  for  fifty  years  we 
have  gleaned  the  following  excerpts 
from  an  editorial  written  by  President 
George  O.  Cannon,  and  find  them  very 
applicable  to  the  present  day  condi- 
tions : 

"There  is  one  feature  connected  with 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  cannot 
escape   the   attention  of  those  who   hear 


and  think  abuut  it,  and  that  is  its  very 
attractive  character.  And  this  explains 
why  its  converts  are  gathered  from  every 
land.  Men  hear  its  principles  and  prom- 
ises, its  gifts  and  blessings  explained,  and 
they  embrace  it,  no  matter  what  coun- 
try they  belong  to,  nor  how  different  their 
education  and  traditions,  and  this  is  why 
the  Gospel  net  catches  every  kind  of 
fish. 

"It  is  said  in  the  revelations  given  in 
modern  times  that  God  will  have  a  tried 
people,  and  we  are  assured  that  His 
greatest  gift — eternal  life — will  never  be 
enjoyed  save  by  those  who  have  been 
tried  and  proved  and  found  faithful  even 
into  death.  Hence  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference what  kind  of  people  embrace  the 
Gospel,  for  all  who  do  so  are  sure,  at 
some  time  in  their  experience,  to  be 
brought  into  circumstances  which  will 
test  their  faith  and  integrity.  That  God's 
people  have  been  so  tried  and  proved  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  both  former  and 
latter-day  Saints. 

"For  a  good  many  years  now,  the 
Church  has  had  quiet,  its  members  have 
followed  their  various  pursuits  and  call- 
ings, gone  here  and  there,  done  this  and 
that,  and  have  enjoyed  about  as  many 
privileges  in  these  respects  as  people  else- 
wlieire,  and  they  have  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able freedom  from  troubles  and  annoy- 
ances such  as  were  endured  by,  their  co- 
religionists in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  by  the  Savior  and  His 
disciples  and  the  members  ,of  the 
churches  founded  by  them.  In  fact  there 
are  thousands  in  the  Church  in  Utah  to- 
day who  know  little  or  no.hing  about 
trials  or  troubles  for  the  Truth's  sake. 
Tins  is  not  their  fault,  but  it  is  owing 
to  the  change  referred  to  above.  But  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  because  of  this, 
those  who  prefer  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  now  will  gain  possession  of  its 
gifts  and  blessings  on  any  easier  terms 
than  those  who  preceded  them?     Not  at 
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all.  All  may  not  be  tried  by  death  or 
physical  suffering  or  by  having  their 
houses  burned  and  their  'property  de- 
stroyed; but  if  not  in  this  wav  it  will  be 
in  some  other  equally  as  sure.  If  each 
individual  now  claiming  to  be  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  has  not,  the  Church,  as  a 
church,  has  alread^i  proved  that  it  can- 
not be  shaken  by  death,  poverty,  drivings, 
mobbings,  famine  and  suffering  of  every 
kind;  but  in  the  past  it  iias  not  been 
subjected  to  the  trial  of  prosperity,  and 
it  may  be  that  this  is  now  coming,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  if  this  test  is  of 
a  less  painful  character  than  some  others, 
it  is  none  the  less  sure.  It  teems  to  be 
a  very  difficult  thing  for  human  beings 
when    they  are   prosperous   to    remember 


God.  Wlealth  is  apt  to  make  them  proud 
and  arrogant  and  to  fancy  they  are  all 
in  all.  In  reading  the  history  of  the  Ne- 
phites  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  wei  find 
numerous  examples  of  this.  Whenever 
the  people  forget  God,  so  that  His 
chastening  had  to  be  poured  out  upon 
them,  it  was  because  of  their  prosperity. 
*  *  *  Place  means  and  plenty  within 
reach  of  many  and  they  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  indulge  in  the  pleasures,  fashions 
and  follies  of  the  world.  *  *  *  The 
result  of  this  test  will  be  similar  to 
those  in  the  past — it  will  sift  the  Church 
of  the  hypocrite,  and  of  those  in  whom 
the  words  of  eternal  life  have  not  taken 
very  deep  root." 
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REMARKABLE  FIND 


A  remarkable  archaeological  find  was 
reported,  recently,  from  Luxor, 
Egypt. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  where 
Egyptian  rulers  were  buried,  long  be- 
fore the  exodus  of  Israel*  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  two  chambers  of 
the  tomb  in  which  Tiit-ankh-Aiiicn 
found  his  last  resting  place  on  earth, 
have  been  opened.  These  were  found 
to  contain  furniture,  carriages,  vases, 
statues,  etc.,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, gorgeously  decorated. 

Lord  Carnarvon,  one  of  the  promo- 
ters of  the  fortunate  expedition,  wrote 
to  the  London  Times: 

"One  of  the  finest  objects  is  the  chair 
or  throne  of  the  king.  It  is  in  wood.  The 
back  panel  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
portrays  the  king  and  his  queen  protected 
by  Aton  rays.  All,  the  figures,  etc.,  in 
this  scene  are  built  up  by  means  of  semi- 
precious carved  stones,  inlaid  into  wood. 
The  delicacy  and  grace  of  this  work  of  art 
are   indescribable." 

The  second  chamber  opened  was, 
according  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  literally 
"packed  with  chairs,  beds,  boxes, 
statuettes,  alabasters,  and  every  other 
conceivable  object,  to  the  height  of 
five  feet."  On  examining  the  first 
chamber  again  the  explorers  discov- 
ered, between  two  life-sized  statues 
of  the  king,  a  walled-up  portion  of  the 
uoirthern  end  of  the  first  chamber. 
This  was  also  covered  with  seals,  but 
on  the  floor  level,  in  the  center  of  this 
wall,  there  were  traces  of  a  very  small 
break  having  been  made,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  small  man.  This  had  been 
subsequently  sealed.    The  writer  adds : 


*Flinder's  Petri,  in  Egy/'t  and  Israel, 
p.  38,  gives  1650,  B.  C,  as  the  date  of  the 
entrance  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  1220 
as  the  date  of  the  exodus. 


"There  is  little  doubt  that  behind  this 
wall  there  exists  a  chamber  or  chambers, 
and  in  one  of  these  probably  reposes,  in 
his  coffin  and  sarcophagxis,  the  body  of 
King  Tutankhamen.  Should  this  royal 
burial-place  prove  to  be  untouched,  then  the 
sight  to  be  revealed  will  prove  to  be  abso- 
lutely unique  in  the  experience  of  any  liv- 
ing archeologist,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  history  of  archeology." 

The  tomb  was  opened  officially, 
Feb.  18,  when  about  one  hundred  dis- 
tinguished visitors  viewed  the  marvels 
of  the  past,  now  revealed.  A  full 
description  of  the  rich  contents  of  this 
royal  mansoleum  cannot  be  expected 
for  some  months. 

A    BIT    OF    EGYPTIAN    HISTORY 

The  history  of  this  pharaoh  and  his 
immediate  predecessors  is  not  entirely 
unknown. 

According  to  Gaston  Maspero,t 
in  the  15th  century,  B.  C,  Pharaoh 
Amenothes,  or  Amenhotep  III,  mar- 
ried an  Egyptian  girl,  not  of  royal  line- 
age. The  marriage  was  what  we 
should  call  a  morganatic  alliance.  Their 
son,  Amenothes  IV,  decided  to  move 
away  from  the  city  of  Thebes,  the 
capital,  and  to  establish  a  new  city 
with  a  reformed  religion.  Fo.r  these 
purposes  he  selected  a  place,  conveni- 
ently ,  situated,  not  far  from  Thebes, 
now  called  Tell  el-Amarna. 

The  religious  ideas  and  institutions 
of  the  Egyptians  of  these  early  days 
are  very  complicated.  At  Thebes, 
Amen  was  revered  as  the  supreme 
Deity.  He  was,  in  the  theology  of  that 
center  of  worship,  the  "invisible,"  the 
"mysterious."  Possibly  it  was  from 
this  Egyptian  source  that  Athanasius, 
who  was  born  and  raised  in  Alexan- 
dria, derived  his  idea  of  an  "incom- 
prehensible" Being — three  in  one  and 


'fNew  Light     on  Ancient  Egypt, 
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one  in  three — which  he  incorporated  in 
the  Athanasian  creed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  This  invisible  God  the 
Egyptians  represented  as  a  man  sit- 
ting on  a  throne,  holding  a  sceptre 
and  a  cross — the  latter  being  the  sym- 
bol of  life — and  on  his  head  a  crown 
adorned  with  feathers. 

At  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  Ra  was 
the  supreme  god.  That  was  the  city 
in  which  Moses  was  born,  and  it  was 
there  that  Joseph  got  his  wife  Asen- 
ath,  the  daughter  of  a  priest  named 
Poti-phera  (Gen.  41:45.)  Ra  means 
"the  sun,"  and  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shiped the  beautiful  orb  in  the  sky  as 
the  visible  manifestation  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  God.  The  de- 
votees of  Ra  taught  that  he  was  the 
successor  of  the  Creator  Ptah;  The 
latter  had  made  the  world  and  Ra 
had  received  it  from  him,  and  is  now 
its  governor.  This  deity  was  repre- 
sented as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
sparrow  hawk. 

At  Tell  el  Amarna  Amenothes  IV, 
introduced  a  new  emblem  or  represen- 
tation of  the  Deity,  which  he  called 
AlonoUj  or  Aten,  which  name  is  said 
to  mean  the  solar  disc,  or  the  setting 
sun.  That  is  to  say,'  as  I  under- 
stand it,  he  denounced  the  representa- 
tion of  God  as  a  human  figure, 
adorned  with  feathers,  or  having  the 
head  of  a  bird,  as  at  Thebes  and  Hel- 
iopolis, and  he  endeavored  to  make 
the  solar  disc  alone  the  visible  emblem 
of  God.  If  the  sun  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  the  solar  disc  would  be 
the  onlv  worthy  representation  of  him. 
He  ordered  the  name  of  Amen  erased 
from  all  public  inscriptions,  and  he 
changed  his  own  name  from  Amen- 
othes to  Khouniatonu,  so  as  to  get 
rid   of  the   name   of  Amen   in   it. 

The  pharaoh,  whose  grave  has  been 
opened  now,  was-  a  son-in-law  of  this 
great  reformer.  But  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  proposed  reform.  He  re- 
mained at  Tell  el-Amarna  only  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  he  moved 
back  to  Thebes  and   became  a  wor- 


shiper of  Amen.  And  soon  Tell  el- 
Amarna,  with  its  costly  palace  and  tem- 
ple became  only  a  ruin. 

INDIANS    SUN    WORSHIPERS 

The  prehistoric  Indians  of  America, 
from  the  highly  cultivated  Peruvians 
in  South  America  to  the  Algonquins 
and  Iroquois  in  North  America,  were 
devoted  worshipers  of  the  sun,  as  were 
the  Egyptians.  Their  theology  and 
many  of  their  religious  and  royal  em- 
blems were  identical  with  those  of 
Egypt. 

To  the  Peruvians,  God  was  "The 
splendor,  the  Foundaltion,  the  Cre- 
ator, the  Infinite,"*  and  He  was 
represented  by  the  solar  disc,  as  if  the 
reformed  theology  of  Tell  el-Amarna 
had  been  adopted  in  preference  to  that 
of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis.  Prescott** 
tells  us  that  on  the  western  wall  of 
the  temple  at  Cuzco,  which  was  the 
"holy  city"  of  the  Peruvians,  the 
solar  disc  was  emblazoned,  surround- 
ed by  light  rays,  and  that  this  em- 
blem of  the  Deity  was  engraved  on  a 
solid  plate  of  gold,  thickly  powdered 
with  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones.  When  the  sun  rose,  its  rays 
fell  upon  this  disc,  and  they  were  re- 
flected back  from  innumerable  gold 
ornaments  in  the  ceiling  and  on  the 
walls,  so  that  the  entire  hall  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  supernatural  efful- 
gence. 

The  Egyptians  honored  their  ances- 
tors, and  so  did  the  Peruvians,  in  a 
special  manner;  they  were  their  "mal- 
quis,"  their  "kings."  The  bodies  of 
the  Incas  were  carefully  preserved  and 
their  palaces,  their  furniture  and  all 
their  belongings  were  kept  for  them, 
as  if  they  were  expected  to  return 
and  take  possession  of  their  property 
again.f 


*Sir  Qements  Markham,  The  Incas  of 
Peru,  p.  42,  **Conquest  of  Peru,  Vol.  I, 
p.  89.) 

fThe  Incas  of  Peru,  Clements  Markham, 
p.  111.  Conquest  of  Pern,  Prescott,  Vol.  I, 
p.  48. 
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The  M.^yptiaiis  had  their  Valley  of 
the  Kings,  where  the  tomb  of  Tut- 
ankh-Amen  is  located.  The  Peruvians 
also  had  their  valley  of  knigs,  the  Val- 
ley of  Yucay,  where  the  almost  in- 
accessible mountain  sides  are  covered 
with  graves.  The  natives  call  the  place 
Tantama-Marca.% 

ORIGIN    OF    INDIAN    SUN    WORSHIP 

But  how  did  the  American  Indians 
come  to  adopt  Egyptian  theology  and 
names  and  symbols? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  when- 
ever the  Israelites  decided  to  aposta- 
tize from  the  God  of  thcr  fathers,  they 
turned  to  the  gods  of  Egypt.  The 
thunders  of  Sinai  had  barely  ceased 
to  roll,  before  Israel,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Moses,  were  dancing  around 
the  image  of  a  calf,  as  they  had  seen 
the  Egyptians  do.  Again,  when  Jero- 
boam led  Israel  in  rebellion  against  the 


JNadaillac,  Prehistoric  America,  p. 
435.  The  name  of  the  Egyptian  burial 
place  was  Biban  el  Moluk  (Maspero,  New 
Light  on  Ancient  Egyf>t).  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Peruvian  umrca,  which  is 
also  spe't  malca :  the  Egyptian  Moluk,  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon  Mulek  are  the  same 
word,  all  meaning  "kjing,"  as  does  the 
Hebrew  mclech  in  l\Iclchi:cdck  and  other 
familiar  words. 


House  of  David  and  the  temple  service 
in  Jerusalem,  he  established  the  wor- 
ship of  the  calf  and  said,  "Behold  thy 
gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  (I  Kings 
12:28.') 

A  similar  revolt  took  place  in  ibis 
country,  when  the  Lamanites  separ- 
ated themselves  from  the  Nephites  and 
sought  to  destroy  both  them  and 
their  records.  They  then  naturally 
adopted  the  Egyptian  sun  cult  instead 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  estab- 
lished it  wherever  their  sanguinary 
conquests  brought  them. 

I  regard  the  research  now  going  on 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
and  the  marvelous  results  obtained, 
as  one  of  the  great  signs  of  the  time. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  part  of  the  work 
of  turning  the  hearts  of  the  children  to 
the  fathers,  by  helping  us  to  a  better 
unders^^anding  of  their  lives,  their 
aims,  their  work.  And  this  bridging 
of  the  chasm  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  whether  through  temple 
work,  as  revealed  through  the  Proph- 
et Joseph,  or  through  arcb?eological  re- 
search, as  the  handmaiden  of  the 
Lord's  work,  is  predicted  as  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  glory. 


Facts  About  the  Human  Body 


The  average  number  of  teeth  is  thir- 
ty-two. 

The  weight  of  the  circulating  blood 
is  twenty-nine  pounds. 

The  average  weight  of  an  adult  is 
150  pounds,   six  oiuices. 

The  brain  of  a  man  exceeds  twice 
that  of  any  animal. 

The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of 
a  man  is  three  and  one-half  pounds ; 
of  a  woman,  two  pounds,  eleven 
ounces. 

A  man  breathes  about  twenty  times 
a  minute. 

The  average  height  of  an  English- 
man  is   five   feet    nine   inches ;    of    a 


Frenchman,  five  feet  four  inches ;  of  a 
Belgian,  five  feet  six  and  three-quar- 
ters inches. 

The  heart  sends  nearly  ten  pounds 
of  blood  through  the  veins  and  arter- 
ies each  beat,  and  makes  four  beats 
while  we  breathe  once. 

One  hundred  and  ,seven'y-five  mil- 
lion cells  are  in  the  lungs,  which  would 
cover  a  surface  thirty  times  greater 
than  the  human  body. 

The  average  of  the  pulse  in  infancy 
is  120  per  minute ;  in  manhood,  eighty  ; 
at  sixty  years,  sixty.  The  pulse  of 
females  is  more  rapid  than  that  of 
males. — Christian    IVork. 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper 
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Aeolian  Harp  octave  lower. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MAY,  1923 

I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 
I  feel  Thy  love  for  me: 

Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 
I  do  remember  Thee. 


Postlude 
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Note :    Instructions  on  playing  this  Prelude  and  Postlude  are  given  in  the  Choristers  and 
Organists'  Department. 


CONCERT   RECITATION   FOR  MAY,   1923 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  42,  Verse  69) 

"Lift  up  your  hearts  and  rejoice,  for  unto  you  the  Kingdom,  or  in  other 
woi'ds,  the  keys  of  the  Church  have  been  given!" 
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Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson  for  May,  1923 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  tliat  our 
Church  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Concert  Recitation  for  May,  1923 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.  42,  Verse 
69.) 

"Lift  up  your  hearts  and  rejoice,  for 
unto  you  the  Kingdom,  or  in  other  words, 
the  keys  of  the   Church   have  been  given." 

Suggested  Song :  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Songs,  N,o.   12,  "Zion  is  Growing." 

Our  Savior  said:  "Ye  shall  know 
them  by  their  fruits.  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or   figs  of  thistles? 

"Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  fruit;  but  a  corrupt  tree 
bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

"A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit. 

"Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  herwn  down,  and  cast  into 
the  fire. 

"Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."    (Matt.   7:16-20.) 

Our  thirteenth  article  of  faith  says: 
"We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 
benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good 
to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we 
follow  the  admonition  of  Paul — We  be- 
lieve all  things,  we  hope  all  things,  we 
have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there 
is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good 
report  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after 
these  things." 

In  developing  this  subject,  have  the 
above  passages  read  in  the  class. 

Discuss  with  the  class  some  of  the 
things  accomplished  by  the  Church  that 
emphasize   the   good   fruits    of  the   tree. 

Call  attention  to  some  of  tlie  proph- 
ecies and  their  fulfilment. 

Point  out  the  features  of  our  Church 
that  are  the  same  as  in  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  Christ: 

1.  Organization. 

2.  Built   on    Revelation. 

3.  Service  to  others. 

Christ  said:  "The  works  which  the 
Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same 
works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that 
the  Fatlier  hath  sent  me." — John  5 :36. 

This  same  Savior  whom  the  Father 
sent  als,o  said:  "I  have  sent  forth  the 
fulness  of  My  gospel  by  the  hand  of  My 
'servant  Joseph;  and  in  weakness  have  I 
blessed  him  and  I  have  given  unto  him 
the  keys  of  the  mystery  of  those  things 
which  have  been  sealed."  Doc.  and  Cov. 
35:17,  18. 

See  also.  Doc.  and  Cov.  81:2,  3;  124: 
125. 


Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Savior  that  Joseph  Smith  was  called  by 
him. 

Have  class  members  g-et  additional 
information  and  testim,onies  from  par- 
ents or  other  experienced  and  older  peo- 
ple  in  your  community. 

Sunday   School   Work   Prominent  in 
Program  of  B.  Y.  U.  Leadership  Week 

Leadership  Week  at  the  Brigham  Young 
University  was  held  from  January  22  to 
26.  It  was  a  week  of  many  good  things 
for  the  35CX)  people  who  attended.  The 
representatives  came  from  over  50  stakes. 
Twenty-three  departments  were  conducted 
during  the  week,  Sunday  School  being 
one  of  them.  ,Over  ICK)  lecturers  were  en- 
gaged to  address  the  various  sections  and 
the  general  assemblies. 

In  the  Sunday  School  seiction,  which 
was  under  the  general  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Fred  Buss,  the  following  program 
was   given: 

Monday,    January   22. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Sunday  School 
section  of  Leadership  Week  was  address- 
ed by  Elder  Stephen  L.  Richards,  First 
Assistant  General  Superintendent  of  the 
De.t-eret  Sunday  School  Union,  on  th? 
subject,  "The  Sunday  School  as  a  Means 
of  Conversion."  He  first  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  Sunday  School 
in  the  Church  and  how  it  is  reaching  .out 
to  others  who  are  not  Latter-day  Saints 
both  in  Utah  and  in  the  Mission  Fields, 
and  convincing  them  of  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 

He  then  pointed  out  the  qualifications 
necessary  in  the  teachers  and  officers  of 
the  Sunday  School  which  can  make  their 
work  effective  in  conversion,  insisting 
that  those  who  work  in  the  organization 
must  be  full  lOf  faith  in  God  and  have 
a  testimony  of  the  Gospel  themselves. 
They  must  also  be  earnest  and  full  of 
sympathy  and  love  for  those  they  work 
with.  A  considerable  number  of  vital 
questions  were  asked  by  those  present 
and    answered    by    Elder    Richards. 

Tuesday,  January  23. 

The  subject  was : — "How  to  reach  the 
Intermediate  Boy  and  Girl  in  the  Sunday 
School."  This  subject]  was  treated  by  Pro- 
fessor Earl  J.  Glade  of  the  University  of 
Utah.  He  pointed  out  the  charactci'istics 
of  boys,  especially  in  the  adolescent  pe- 
riod, and  showed  they  are  hungering  for 
knowledge.  The  teacher,  he  declared, 
must  be  full  of  his  subject  and  "feed" 
the  boys  and  girls  of  his  class. 

Other  necessary  things  are  a  sympathetic 
understanding    of    the    youthful    point    of 
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view,  an  interest  in  their  activities  and  a 
freshness  in  the  way  the  message  is  "put 
across." 

He  made  a  plea  that  the  Sunday  School 
workers  shall  distinguish  between  the  boy 
and  his  pranks,  and  love  and  respect  the 
one  while  correcting  the  other. 

Wednesday,  January  24. 

1.  "A  demonstration  of  story  telling 
with  the  help  of  pictures,"  by  Hazel  Brock- 
bank  and  children  from  the  B.  Y.  U.  Train- 
ing School.  Miss  Brockbank  told  the 
story  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  a  very  beautiful 
way  and  developed  the  idea  of  love  for 
our  brothers  and  for  God  and  showed  the 
value  of  sacrifice.  She  also  answered  ques- 
tions as  to  methods  of  presentation. 

2.  "The  Use  of  Maps  in  the  Upper  Years 
of  the  Sunday  School,"  by  Professor  Chris- 
tian Jensen. 

Profesor  Jensen  pointed  out  the  things  to 
be  gained  by  the  use  of  maps  and  then 
discussed  subjects  which  shodld  be  illus- 
trated bj-  maps.  He  closed  with  a  list  of 
map  publishers. 

Thursday,    January   25. 

1.  "The  Division  of  Responsibility  in  the 
Sunday  School  Superintendency,"  by  Elder 
Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Second  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union. 

Elder  Pyper  showed  by  apt  il'ustrations 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  the  manufacturing  world 
and  how  the  system  had  been  brought 
into  Sunday  School  and  other  Church 
work.  He  then  discussed  tne  suggested 
division  to  be  made  between  the  three 
members  of  a  ward  superintendency  and 
how  such  a  division  would  make  for  ef- 
ficiency. 

2.  "Qualifications  the  Superintendent 
Should  Look  for  in  Selecting  Sunday 
School  Teachers." 

This  topic  was  also  treated  by  Elder 
Py*per  and  he  spoke  particularly  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  leadership — sincer- 
ity, sympathy,  faith  and  preparation, 
showing  what  a  wonderful  influence  the 
earnest  '■eacher  may  have  in  the  lives  of 
those  taught. 

A  number  of  important  questions  asked 
by  Sunday  School  Superintenaents  were  an- 
swered. 

Friday,   January  26,   1923. 

"How  to  Reach  the  Wayward  Boy,"  was 
treated  by  Elder  E.  S.  Hinckley. 

According  to  the  speaker  the  body  is 
largely  a  bundle  of  instincts,  especially 
in  his  younger  jiears  and  must  be  treated 
as  an  immature  animal. 

Later  his  acts  are  chiefly   imitative  and 


during  this  period  the  parent  _  or  teacher 
must  mark  well  their  own  actions  if  they 
would  hold  or  reclaim  the  boy.  Brother 
Hinckley  related  experiences  from  his  own 
life  and  from  those  of  delinquent  boys 
whose  records  were  well  known  to  him 
while  at  the  State  Industrial  School,  to 
show  the  redeeming  power  of  love  and 
confidence.  He  pleaded  for  a  classifica- 
tion of  delinquents  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  each  class  according  as  they 
differed  in  the  cause  that  led  to  their 
delinquency. 
PROGRAM  FOR  MOTHERS'  DAY 
May  13,  1923 

1.  Preliminary  organ  music. 

2.  Abstract  of  minutes. 

3.  Notices. 

4.  Song',  "Love  at  Home,"  D.  S.  S. 
Song  Book. 

5.  Prayer. 

An  expression  of  gratitude  for 
God's  gracious  gift  of  Mother,  and 
a  prayer  for  His  richest  blessings 
to  be  poured  out  upon  her. 

6.  Song,   "O,   My   Father." 

7.  Administration  of  Sacrament  (in- 
cluding Prelude  Gem,  and  Postlude.) 

8.  Concert  Recitation.  (Ephesians 
6:2.) 

"Honor  Thy  Father  and  Mother; 
which  is  the  first  commandment 
with    promise." 

9.  Song. 

10.  Sentiment.  (Some  choice  ones 
were  given  ,on  pages  227  and  234-236  in 
the     "Juvenile     Instructor,"     volume     56, 

1922,  and  others  will  be  printed  in  May, 

1923,  from  which  selections,  not  hereto- 
foer  used,   could  be  made.) 

11.  A  Mother's  Song,  By  Primary  or 
Kindergarten   class  or  both. 

12.  Demonstration  by  boy  scouts  to  in- 
clude flag  service  followed  bv  Moth- 
ers' sentiment  and  distribution  of  car- 
nations, booklets,  or  badges  to  mothers 
by   the    scouts. 

13.  One  minute  of  silence  in  loving  re- 
membrance of  the  mothers  who  have 
gone. 

14.  Address,  "What  the  World  Owes 
Mothersv  and  Why"  (To  be  given  by  one 
of  the  best  speakers  (See  article  on 
origin  of  Mother's  Day,  next  page.) 

15.  Response,   By  a  Mother. 

16.  Song. 

17.  Benediction. 

(Note):  An  invitation  for  all  the 
mothers  in  the  Ward  to  attend  this 
session  should  be  extended  a  week 
or  more  in  advance  and  the 
choicest  seats  given  them  with  the 
older  mothers  in  the  place  of 
honor. 
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Mother's  Day,  It's  Origin  and  Why  We 
Should  Observe  It 

(From    Sunday   School    Executive) 

William  Dean  HiOwell  tells  us,  that 
man  nevei*  sees  all  that  his  mother  has 
been  to  him  until  it  is  t07  late  to  let 
her  know  that  he  sees  it. 

This  is  at  least  one  good  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  day  set  apart,  in  which 
we  do  special  honor  to  mother,  the 
queen  of  the  home. 

The  idea  ,of  a  national  "Mother's  Day" 
was  not  thought  of  until  May,  1914,  and 
then,  in  the  most  natural  way,  it  came  to 
the  mind  of  Miss  Anna  Jarvis  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Her  mother  had  been  a  mov- 
ing spiirit  in  their  home  town  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  after  her  death,  the  daughter 
was  asked  to  arrange  a  memorial  to  her, 
in  which  the  entire  community  might 
have  a  part.  While  planning  this  me- 
morial. Miss  Jarvis  came  to  think  of 
what  a  National  commemoration  of  the 
dett  which  is  owed  to  mothers  might 
mean. 

So  the  idea  had  its  beginning,  and  in 
May,  1914,  Congress  designated  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  May  as  "Mother's  Day," 
and  authorized  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment officials  to  display  the  flag  ,on  all 
Government  buildings  on  that  Sunday. 
The  plan  met  with  public  favor  at  once, 
and  details  were  worked  out  for  its  an- 
nual observance.  One  of  the  first  things 
was  the  adoption  of  the  white  carnation 
as  the  official  "Mothers  Day"  emblem. 
This  was  followed  with  the  request  that 
every  one  should  if  possible,  visit,  phone, 
telegraph  or  write  their  mother  if  living, 
and  if  dead,  do  a  kindness  for  some  one 
in  her  name. 

The  second  Sunday  in  May  is  now  ob- 
served throughout  America  as  "Mothers' 
Day."  Tlie  reasons  why  we  should  ob- 
serve this  day,  are  beautifully  stated  in 
the  following  lines: 


Whose    love    can    equal    the    love    of    a 
mother; 
Whose  the  devotion  so  loyal  and  true; 
Who  suffers  so  much  with  such  joy  for 
another. 
Who     works     with     such     pleasure     as 
mother  for  you? 

You   hail   with   delight   the   friendship    of 

others. 
You  revel  in  the  love  of  the  sweetheart 

you've  won; 
Yet,  where  do  you  find  a  friendship  like 

Mother's; 
Unbroken     till     death     calls,    and     life's 

work  is  done. 

MOTHER 

"God  thought  to  give  the  sweetest  thing 

In  His  almighty  power 
To    earth;    and    deeply  pondering 

What  it  should  be,  one  hour 
In    fondest   joy,    and   love    of   heart 

Outweighing  every  other. 
He  moved  the  gates  of  Iieaven  apart 

And    gave    to    earth    a    mother." 

GIVE  THE   FLOWERS   TO   THE 
LIVING 

Give  the  flowers  to  the  living. 

Let   sweet   fragrance    fill   the    air. 
Blessings  follow  with  the  giving. 

Pure   and   sweet  as  lily  fair; 
Give   the   toilers   oft'    a   token 

Of  the  love  you  would  bestow. 
Give  the  flowers   to  the  living. 

If  you  love  them,  tell  them  so. 

Give  the  flowers  to  the  living, 

Give  them  honor,  love  and  cheer. 
Let  them   see   appreciation 

Of  their  labors  while  they're  here; 
Give  encouragement  and  praises 

To   the  worthy  ones   you  meet. 
Sweetest   blossoms   for   the   living. 

Strew  the  path   for  weary  feet. 

Give  the   flowers  to   the   living. 

Scatter  blossoms  on  life's  way. 
You  will  see  the  glad  thanksgiving 

Beaming  heavenward  day  by  day; 
Like  the  loving  Magdalena, 

Giving  all  she  could  bestow. 
Shower  blessings  on  the  living. 

If  you  love  them,  tell  thv;r-i  so. 


Albert  Homer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


"MERE  MINUTE  TAKERS?" 

Secretaries  "mere  minute  takers?"  Not 
by  any  means!  That  some  secretaries 
think  themselves  "mere  minute  takers"  is 
no  one's  fault  but  their  own.  Such  sec- 
retaries confess  (though  they  don't  real- 
ize it)  that  they  do  not  see  what  a  wide 
and  interesting-  field  of  usefulness  secre- 
taries  have. 

And  to  ask  that  work,  to  deser\o  one's 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  be  useful  is  to 
ask    something    sensible    and    praiseworth}'. 

Sunday  School  secretarial  work  de- 
serves every  secretary's  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, because  it  offers  count'ess 
opportunities  for  usefulness.  The  use- 
fulness of  a  field  of  labor  is  not  to  be 
measured  or  evaluated  in  proportion  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  details — the 
smallness  of  the  little  tasks  that  must  be 
given  attention  in  it.  but  rather  it 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  big  tasks  which 
the  doing  well  of  the  little  tasks  makes 
possible. 

A  secretary  with  the  ability  to  do  little 
things  well  doubles  the  efficienc}-  of  the 
executive  whom  he  serves.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  men,  reputed  for  ability  to  do  bi.g 
things  and  entrusted  with  the  big  jobs 
which  attract  attention  and  comment,  are 
men  who  have  somewhere  in  their  service 
individuals   who   do   for  them   what   Sun- 


da.v  School  Secretaries  may  do  for  their 
Superintendents. 

"Little  leaks  sink  a  big  ship."  This  is  a 
simple  statement  of  a  great  truth.  Little 
leaks  of  carelessness  and  inattention  to 
little  things  grow  to  such  great  size  that 
big  men  may  by  them  be  brought  to 
taste  of  failure  and  defeat. 

A  secretary,  straining  every  effort  to 
master  the  details  of  his  work,  is  insur- 
ance to  his  superior  officers  against  loss, 
failure  and  defeat.  An  investment  in  an 
efficient  secretary  will  pay  any  organiza- 
tion handsome  profit,  in  money,  or  ac- 
complishment, prestige  or  fame,  or  what- 
ever else  may  bel  sought. 

Secretaries  who  are  skeptical  as  to 
their  usefulness  and  value  to  the  organ- 
ization they  serve  need  only  look  about 
them  to  find  how  many  things,  little  and 
big.  they  can  da,  and  how  many  chances, 
great  and  sma'l,  they  have  to  be  helpful 
to  their  fellow-workers.  By  doing  this  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  determination, 
the'y  will  test  well  the  soundness  of  the 
statements  here   made  as   true. 

In  the  meantime,  don't  for  a  minute 
think  that  the  phrase  "a  mere  minute 
taker"  does  the  work  of  minute-taking 
justice.  As  a  matter  ,of  fact,  minute 
taking  is  one  of  the  very  important 
phases  ,of  secretarial  work,  and  a  good 
minute  taker  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 


MISSIONARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


Committee:  Charles  B.  Felt.  Chairman;  Harold    G.    Reynolds,   Henry   H.    Rolapp   and 

Robert  L.  Judd 


WORK  FOR  MAY,  1923 
Theological  Department 

May  6.     Uniform   Fast  Day  lesson. 

May  13.     Mother's  Day. 

May   20.     The    Comforter— His    Office— 

To    Whom    Given. 
May  27.     The  Apostles  as  Witnesses  for 
Christ   (Text  96-100.) 
Text:     "The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ," 
by  Edward  H.  Anderson.     See  Theolog- 
ical  Department,   this   issue. 

Intermediate  Department 

May  6.     Uniform   Fast   Day   lesson. 
Ma}n   13.     Mother's    Day. 


May   20.     Chapter    13   of   text. 
May   27.     Chapter   14  of  text. 

Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  History  of 
the  Church,"  by  Nephi  Anderson.  See 
Second  Intermediate  Department,  this  is- 
sue. 

Primary    Department 

i\lay  6.     Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 
Lesson  16.     A   Mighty  Leader 
May  13.     Mother's  Day. 
May  20.     Lesson    17.     A    King's   Power 

Overthrown 
May   27.     Lesson   18.     A   Nation  on  the 
Move 
See    Primary    Department,    this    issue, 
for  detailed  outline. 
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Edward  P.  Kimball,  Chainnan;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  and  P.  Melvin  Petersen 


Suggestions    on    Playinc;    Music    for 
Sacrament  Gem 

By   Edward    P.   Kimball 

The  prelude  is  most  effective  if  the 
left  hand  is  played  an  octave  lower  than 
written  with  the  "Aeolian  Harp"  stop. 
The  right  hand  should  be  played  in  a 
soft  8  ft.  or  4  ft.  stop  where  written. 
Follow  carefully  the  phrasing,  and  make 
the  natural  crescendo  and  decrescendo 
indicated  in  .each  measure.  Connect  the 
chords  of  the  left  hand  in  each  measure 
smoothly,  but  do  not  tie  any  notes  from 
one  measure  to  the  next'.  The  last 
chord  should  be  held  sufficiently  beyond 
its  full  value  to  give  a  feeling  of  rest, 
and  as  a  sign  to  the  one  in  charge  of 
the  recitation  that  the  prelude  is  over. 

In  the  postlude  the  registration  should 
be  changed,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
soft  8  ft.  stops  be  employed  in  both 
hands,  and  that  the  notes  be  plajxd  as 
written.  The  same  instructions  apply 
here  as  to  technique  as  were  given  in 
the   prelude. 

Note. — In  organs  where  the  division 
in  the  "Aeolian'  stop  makes  any  of  the 
notes  in  the  chords  come  beyond  the 
range  of  this  stop,  organists  should  be 
careful  to  omit  any  such   notes. 

Fast   Day  Song   for   May 

"Zion  is  Growing,"  No.  12,  D.  S.  S. 
Songs. 

Song  Analysis 

By  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 

"O  Thou  Rock  of  Our  Salvation,"  D. 
S.  S.  Songs,   No.  20. 

This  soul-stirring  song,  words  by  J. 
L.  Townsend,  and  music  by  William 
Clayson,  is  a  clarion  call  to  battle,  a  ring- 
ing invitation  to  unfurl  the  banner  of 
righteousness  and  go  forth  in  the 
strength  of  youth  against  the  forces  of 
sin.  Jesus,  Savior  of  the  world,  is  our 
standard-bearer.  He  is  the  Rock  of  our 
Salvation.  We  are  fighting  with  Him; 
we  cannot   fail. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  sing  this 
song.  It  is  a  song  of  supreme  confi- 
dence, militant  in  sentiment.  Soi  Tet 
it  be  sung  with  spirit  and  religious  fervor 
in  a  march  tempo  that  is  lively  but  not 
so  fast  that  dignity  is  lost.  The  proper 
speed  is  about  120  quarter  notes  a  min- 
ute.     Let    the    martial    effect    be    gained 


through  proper  musical  accentuation, 
rather  than  by  excessive  speed. 

This  song  can  be  easily  sung  in  four 
parts.  The  soprano  and  alto  have  the 
most  important  parts,  musically.  The 
bass  and  tenor  parts  have  very  little 
movement  and  can  be  easily  learned.  For 
practice  purposes  sing  it  in  D  flat  so  the 
sopranos  will  not  strain  their  voices. 
Sing  it  in  the  original  key  when  it  is 
learned.  Drill  each  part  separately  but 
have  the  rest  of  the  school  sing  their 
several  parts  softly  during  this  drill.  This 
will  save  time  and  sustain  interest.  Di- 
vide the  song  into  two  equal  sections  for 
technical  practice.  Make  a  firm  attack 
on  the  first  word  of  each  verse.  See 
that  the  sopranos  sing  clearly  the  eighth 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  second  brace 
on  the  words  "have  unfurled."  The  first 
two  measures  of  the  chorus,  which  are 
sung  in  unison,  should  be  attacked  with 
fervor  and  power.  The  tenors  should 
assert  themselves  on  the  words  "strength 
of  youth"  in  the  chorus.  The  altos 
should  come  out  strongly  and  distinctly 
in  the  last  measure  of  the  chorus  on  the 
words   "for   the   truth." 

A  slight  retard  may  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  chorus  in  the  last  verse. 

Organists:  This  hymn  should  be 
played  with  a  bright  registration.  Use 
8  and  4  ft.  stops  and  octave  couples.  A 
16  ft.  stop  should  be  used  in  left  hand 
part  to  give  a  solid,  deep  bass.  A  16  ft. 
stop,  if  it  is  not  too  heavy,  may  also  be 
used  in  the  right  hand  part.  Play  the 
hymn  firnnly.  In  "announcing"  the 
hymn- play  it  in  the  same  tempo  in  which 
it  is  to  be  sung. 

Analysis   of  Organ   Music 

By  Edward  P.  Kimball 

"Pastorale"  by  J.  Leybach,  page  80  in 
"Reed  Organ  Allium"  by  Archer.  See 
"Analysis  of  Organ  Music"  in  February 
"Juvenile"   for   method  of  practice. 

The  name  "Pastorale"  means  music 
that  depicts  a  pastoral  scene.  Such  music 
is  usually  flowing  in  rhythm,  melod- 
ious, quiet  and  meditative  and  is  always 
pleasing  as  is  the  contemplation  of  a 
country  scene.  Such  compositions  are 
usuall}-.  in  6-8  time  which  rhythm  is  free 
and  bounding.  The  opening  strain  in 
this  piece  is  in  minor  rather  to  give 
atmosphere — character — than  to  portray 
any  sadness  or  dolefulness.  It  is  a  good 
thing   to   allow   the   imagination    to   play 
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in  the  conception  of  your  interpretation. 
The  opening  might  suggest  the  dark- 
ness before  dawn — the  second  strain  in 
major,  the  lighting  of  the  sunrise.  Ot 
the  two  moods,  minor  and  major,  might 
suggest  a  scene  passing  from  cloud  to 
sunshine.  The  constant  use  of  "p"  con- 
trasted with  "pp"  suggests  echoes,  or  the 
effect  of  the  sound  ;being  carried  away 
from  us  by  the  breeze!  Study  it  with 
some  thoughts  like  these  in  mind,  and 
it    will   prove   an   interesting   piece. 

There  are  no  great  technical  diffi- 
culties to  one  who  has  mastered  the  les- 
sons conducted  in  the  "Juvenile."  It  is 
well  to  study  the  fingering  and  mark 
it,  when  a  fingering  has  been  decided 
upon  that  will  permit  a  rendition  of  the 
piece,    exactly    as    it    is    written.      Care 


should  be  given  to  play  all  notes  their 
full  length,  but  no  longer,  to  observe  all 
ties,  because  this  feature  is  quite  un- 
common here,  and  some  beautiful  ef- 
fects are  produced  in  the  long  sustained 
voices  against  motion  in  other  parts. 

Such  registration  should  be  used  as 
will  give  the  pastoral  atmosphere,  and 
the  piece  lends  itself  well  to  varied  regis- 
tration. Avoid  16  ft.  stops  as  this  tone 
is  thick  and  heavy.  Make  much  of  the 
contrasts  in  expression. 

Tlie  piece  is  suitable  for  a  prelude  on 
a  bright  spring  day,  or  it  might  be  used 
in  a  Christmas  program  as  a  special 
number  to  give  atmosphere  where  the 
shepherds  in  the  field  are  told  about. 
It  is  a  valuable  study  and  a  useful  piece 
for  Sunday  School. 


A      FOUR-VEAR      fROP 

ChilOren   of   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Walter   Weber   of   Freedom,   Wyoming'.      Mar- 
ried  in   Salt   Lake  Temple,  June  (i,  lUlS.      Tnin.>i    I  Doyle  and   Roy.  standing), 
born    .4pril    2,    1019;    Donna    (standing,    riglit),    Mar.    29.    1920;    C'leo,    Mar.    19, 
1021;  Babr    Paul,  March  4,  1922. 
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Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  N.  T.  Porter,  E.  G.  Goioans,  Seymour 
B.  Young,  Charles  H.  Hart,  George  N.  Child,  and  Milton  Bennion 


WORK  FOR  MAY,  1923 
First  Sunday,  May  6,  1923 
Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  our 
Church  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ? 

(See  Superintendents'  Department  for 
outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  May   13,   1923 

Mothers'  Day 

Regular    Lessons 

Text: — "Religious  Education  in  the  Fam- 
ilji." — Cope. 

Dealing  With  Moral  Crises — Dishonesty 
Chapter    XXII.    Div.    1-3 

A  child's  concepts  of  property  rights 
and  of  fair  dealing  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. These  concepts  determine  in  a 
large  measure  the  attitude  which  will 
later  be  manifest  in  the  adult.  Low  stand- 
ards should  never  be  accepted  nor  should 
religion  be  divorced  from  morals.  The 
child  should  not  be  permitted  to  develop 
habits  of  pilfering  or  of  cheating. 

The  home  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  attitude  of  the  child  toward  these 
oracticps.  Sham  and  pretense  in  the  home 
should    never   be    tolerated. 

Whenever  the  act  of  pilfering  appears, 
the  wrong  must  te  made  clear.  Help 
children  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween mine  and  thine;  to  develop  a  sense 
of  property  rights;  and  to  distinguish 
and  respect  property  rights  among  them- 
selves and  friends  in  relation  to  books, 
toys   and    tools. 

Dealing  With  the  Moral  Crises — Teasing 
and  Bullying 

Chapter    XXII— Div.    3-4 

The  habit  of  teasing  is  liable  to  develop 


into  thoughtless  infliction  ,of  pain,  and 
sheer  enjoyment  of  another's  misery, 
which  may  grow  into  brutal  bullying. 
The  unchecked  development  of  this  hab- 
it tends  to  create  a  disturbing  home 
atmosphere  of  ridicule,  derision  and 
annoyance. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  disposition  to 
tease  and  bully,  help  children  to  develop 
their  sense  of  humor.  Encourage  them 
to  laugh  at  their  own  peculiarities,  rath- 
er than  at  those  of  others.  Appeal  to  the 
children  to  realize  the  cowardice  con- 
nected with  teasing  or  bullyling.  The 
spirit  of  fair  play  especially  forbids  that 
a  child  should  tease  ,or  bully,  or  other- 
wise take  advantage  of  a  younger  or 
weaker  comrade.  Try  helping  him  to 
gradually  see  the  beauty  and  pleasure 
of  helpfulness.  Everybody  should  learn 
to  be  impervious  to  teasing  and  bullying 

Topics  for  Discussion 

To  be  divided  as  evenly  as  possible  be- 
tween May  20  and  27 

1.  How  may  dishonesty  be  fostered  in 
the  home?  Give  illustrations  such  as  evad- 
ing taxes  or  street  car  and  railroad 
fares  for  children  above  prescribed  age 
limits. 

2.  Show  the  injury  to  child  character 
through  the  practice  of  sham  and  pre- 
tense in  the  home. 

3.  Discuss  the  value  of  individual  en- 
thusiasm for  right  conduct. 

4.  What  is  your  idea  of  your  chil- 
dren's life  aim? — Is  it  fame,  ease,  position, 
or  rather  to  be  good  and  useful  men 
a:-!  women?  In  what  way  does  your 
home  life  contribute  toward  accomplish- 
ing the  one  or  the  other  of  these  aims? 

5.  What  is  a  child  seeking  to  do  when 
he  teases  another? 

6.  What  cures  do  you  suggest  for  teas- 
inn-    or    bullying? 

7.  In  what  way  may  a  child's  sense  of 
humor  he  developed? 


John  M.  Mills,  Chairman;   George  H.   Wallace,  Robert  L.  Judd  and  Albert  E.  Bowen 


First  Year — The  Apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

Text:   "The   Apostles   of   Jesus   Christ," 
By  Edward   H.  Anderson 

First  Sunday,  May  6,   1923 

UnLform  Fast  Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  our 
Church   is   the   Church   of  Jesus   Christ? 

(See  Superintendents'  Department 
for  outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  May  13,  1923 

Mother's  Day 

Third  Sunday.  May  20,  1923 

The   Comforter— His  Office— To   Whom 
Given 

a.  The    Comforter  promised. — John   14: 

16-17;   Luke  24:4-9;  Acts   1:4-5. 

b.  The  promise  fulfilled — Text  pp. 
90-91;  Ancient  Apostles  pp.  75-77; 
Acts   2:1-13. 

Compare  service  at  dedication  of  Kirt- 
lan'd  Temple,  HI.  C.  Vol.  2),  pp.  410- 
428. 

c.  Its   accompanying   powers, 

1.  Gifts  of  tlie  Spirit. 

(a)  Speaking   in   tongues,   Acts   2: 
6-12. 

(b)  Healing,    Acts    3:1-8;    Acts    5: 
14-16. 

(c)  Testimony,  Acts  2:14-36;  Acts 
3:11-18. 

d.  How    obtained— Acts    2:38-39.    Com- 

pare exhortation  to  believers  with 
that  to  non-believers  Acts  2:38-39, 
3:19;  ext  pp.  93-95. 

Note: 

This  lesson  and  the  succeeding  one 
should  be  so  taught  as  to  establish  clearly 
the  thought  that  it  was  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  Apostles  were 
able  to  testify  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and 
that  all  men  by  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisite conditions  may  receive  that  same 
power  and  by  means  thereof  have  tiie 
same  knowledge  and  testimony  as  did 
the  Apostles. 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  27,  1923 
The  Apostles  as  Witnesses  for  Christ 

Text  96-100. 


a.  At  Pentecost — Acts  2:14-41. 

b.  After  healing  the  lame  man.  Acts  3: 
1-26. 

c.  Before    the    Sanhedrin — Acts    4:7-12, 
18-20.  (Memorize  Acts  4:8-10,  18-20.) 

d.  The  doctrines  taught — Text  pp,91-9S. 

1.  The  Resurrection. 

(a)  The  first  principles. 
Develop  fully  and  clearly  the  fact  that 
the  burden  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles was  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that 
he  had  triumphed  ,over  death,  and  that 
those  basic  truths  lie  at  the  threshold  of 
the   door  of  salvation. 


Advanced  Theological 

DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS 
LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

First  Sunday,  May  6,  1923 
Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  our 
Church   is   the   Church  of  Jesus  Christ? 

(See  Superintendent's  Department 
for  outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  May  13,  1923 
Mother's  Day. 

Third  Sunday,  May  20,  1923 

Section  76. — A  Vision 

Salvation  comes  to  all  through  Jesus 
Christ,  but  the  fulness  of  it  depends  on 
the  completeness  of  man's  obedience  to 
His  laws. 

1.  The    omnipotence     of     God — Verses 
1-4. 

2.  Promise   to   those  who  honor  Him — ■ 
5-16. 

3.  Conditions    under    which    the    vision 
was  given — 15-19. 

History  of  the   Church  Vol.  I,  2.  4.  5. 

4.  Testimony    concerning    Jesus,    22-24. 

(Memorize). 

5.  Lucifer — His  position,   fall    and    self- 

appointed  task — 25-38. 

6.  To    whom    and    by    whom    Salvation 
may  come. 

7.  Every  man  to  be  rewarded  according 

to  his  Wiork.s — celestial  glory — its 
blessings— terrestrial  glory — the  im- 
portance of  having  lived  the  Gospel 
precepts    in    this    life — Telestial — Ef- 
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feet  of  failure  to  avail  of  proffered 
blessings. 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  27,  1923 
Section  8 

The   Priesthood   Given  to    Qualify   Men 

to   Act  in   God's  Name   for   the 

Salvation  of  the  World 

1.  Conditions  under  which  the  revelation 

was  given,  H.  of  C.  Vol.  I — 286. 

2.  The   divisions  of   the    Priesthoo'd. 

a.  Holy   or   Melchizedek    Priesthood 
—Verse  6. 

(1)  Its  continuity — verse  17, 

(2)  Its  order  of  succession — Verses 
6-16. 

(3)  Necessary  to  complete   minis- 


try in    the  ordinances  of  God — 
Verses   19-24. 
b.  Aaronic  or  Lesser  Priesthood. 

(1)  Given  to  Aaron  and  his  seed — 
its  continuity — Verse  18. 

(2)  The  authority  from   Moses   to 
John  Verse  27. 

(3)  Its     powers     and     purposes — 
Verses  26-28. 

Hbrmony  and  accord  between  the 
two  Priesthoods — verses  31-32  106, 
110. 

God's   covenant   with   those   who   re- 
ceive  and   honor  these   Priesthoods — 
Verses  33-48. 

The  Priesthood  given  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  World. — Verses  48,  62-76. 
The  song  of  the  redeemed. 
The  effect  of  rejecting  God's  message 
—Verses  91-97,   11,5-120. 
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Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Chairman;  Horace  H.  Ciimmings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks  and 

T.  Albert  Hooper 

Nephi  Anderson 

The  death,  January  6,  1923,  of  Elder 
Nephi  Anderson,  author  of  "A  Young 
Folks.'  History  of  the  Church,"  the  text 
book  used  in  the  first  year  of  this  de- 
partment, is  noted  with  keen  and  sincere 
regret.  Elder  Anderson's  hook  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  many  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Sunday  School,  unfolding  to  them 
in  an  interesting  manner  the  story  and 
history!  of  the  Church  and  the  lives  of 
oiir   leaders. 

Elder  Nephi  Anderson  was  born  Janu- 
ary 22,  1865,  in  Christiania,  Norway.  He 
came  with  his  parents  to  Utah,  and,  dur- 
ing his  boyhOpOd  days  worked  on  the 
farm  and  assisted  his  father  in  the  pai"*- 
ing  trade.  He  v/as  active  in  the  Quo- 
rums of  the  Priesthood,  in  the  Sunday 
School,  and  Mutual  Improvement  Associ- 
ation. 

As  a  young  man  he  filled  a  mission  in 
Norway  and  on  his  return  taught  school. 
Later  he  was  apoointed  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Box  Elder  County.  In 
1904  he  left  for  another  mission  to  Eu- 
rope, laboring  under  the  direction  of 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  "Millennial   Star."   He   filled 


a  third  mission  in  the  Central  States 
where  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  "Lia- 
hona." 
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For  several  years  he  has  labored  dil- 
igently in  the  interests  of  the  Gene- 
alogical Society  of  Utah,  and  edited  the 
"Genealogical  and  Historical  Magazine." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Yonng  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  courses  of  study  for  the 
Priesthood. 

Elder  Anderson  said,  "The  Gospel  is 
the  biggest  thing  in  the  world."  and 
was  the  author  of  many  stories  the  un- 
derlying purpose  of  each  being  to  teach 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
so    much    loved.  Among    the)    stories 

are  "Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle."  "Added 
Upon,"  "A  Daughter  of  the  North," 
"Marcus  King,  Mormon,"  "The  Castle 
Builder,"  "Pine}i  Ridge  Cottage."  "Story 
of  Chester  Lawremce,"  "John  St.  John," 
"The  Romance  of  a  Missionary,"  "Dor- 
ian," and  "The  Boys  of  Springtown." 
Some  of  these  writings  have  appeared  in 
the' columns  of  the  "Juvenile  Instructor;" 
others   were   published   in  book   form. 

Elder  Anderson  was  a  faithful  devoted 
Latter-day  Saint,  and  being  the  father 
of  nine  children  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  young  p»ople  of  the  Church. 
His  memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
our  Sunday  School  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  world. 


First  Year — Church  History 

LESSONS   FOR   MAY 
First   Sunday,   May   6,    1923 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

I 
Subject:      Why   do    I    believe   that   our 

Church  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ? 
(See       Superintendents'       Department 

for  outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  May  13,  1923 

Mothers'    Day 

Third  Sunday.  May  20,  1923 

Lesson  XIII — Church  History 

Subjects:  Jackson  County.  Persecutions 
a  Test  of  the  Devotion  of  the  Saints 

Aim:      Persecution    tests    the    devotion 
of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Pupils'  Text:     "A   Young  Folks'   His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chap.  13. 
Teachers'  References:     "History  of  the 


Church,"  Vol.  I,  chap.  27  and  28;  or  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  166- 
178;  or  "Essentials  of  Church  History," 
chap.  19;  or  "Life  of  Joseph  Smith," 
chap.  19-22. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  were  devoted  to 
their  religion  and  they  looked  upon  the 
free  land  of  America,  which  guarantees 
religious  liberty,  as  a  place  where  they 
would  be  unmolested.  As  bitter  enemie.'-- 
arose  wherever  they  went  because  of  the 
unity  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  it  'kepi 
the  Saints  for  years  on  the  frontier,  where 
settlements  were  scattered  and  lands 
were  cheap.  , 

Missouri  was  just  being  settled  at  the 
time,  and,  as  it  was  close  to  slave  terri- 
tory, was  divided  in  its  political  allegiance 
between  free  and  slave.  Naturally  the 
bitterness  over  this  national  question  en- 
gendered hatred  against  northern  set- 
tlers. Coupled  with  this  was  the  religious 
question  which  the  enemies  of  the  Saints 
readily  made  an  excuse  for  their  ugly 
attitude.  Reconciliation  was  impossible. 
Matters  grew  worse,  and,  even  after  the 
Saints  w.ere  forced  to  leave,  the  political 
turmoil  finally  broke  out  into  this  trouble 
which  tested  the  calibre  and  make-up 
of  the  converts  to  the  Gospel. 

Divide  the  subject  into  simple  topics. 
These  may  be  subdivided  if  desired.  The 
following  is  suggestive: 

1.  The   Saints   sought   new   homes   in   a 

sovereign  state  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science. 

2.  Their  neighbors  were  jealous  and  sus- 

picious and  started  trouble. 

3.  Their  enemies  were  such  that  vio- 
lence was  resorted  to  by  mobs. 

4.  With  trust  in  God,  whom  they  serv- 
ed, the  Saints  endured  the  persecu- 
tions   heaped    upon    them. 

Application  Questions: — 

What  tilings  tested  the  Saints  in  Jack- 
son County? 

Name  things  in  ever}'  day  life  that 
test  the  devotion  of  boys  and  girls  to- 
day. 

How  can  the  boys  and  girls  demon- 
strate  their   devotion? 

Cite  specific  instances. 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  27,  1923 

Lesson  XIV — Violence  in  Jackson 
County  a  Test  of  the  Saints'  Convictions 

Aim:  Latter-day  Saints  are  often  called 
upon  to  make  extreme  sacrifices. 
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Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter  14. 

Teachers'  References:  "History  of  the 
Church"  ViOl  I,  chapters  29  and  31;  or 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism," 
pages  178-181;  Roberts'  "Missouri  Perse- 
cutions," pp.  102-110;  or  "Essentials  in 
Church  History."  latter  part  of  chapter 
19;  or  "Life  lof  Joseph  Smith,"  chapters 
24,  25  and  26. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

1.  Violence   resorted  to  by  mobocrats. 

2.  Saints'  efforts  at  law  and  order  with 

final    recourse    to    other    defensive 
measures. 

3.  Unfair   means    employed   by    enemies 

show.ed    that    peace    was    impossible 
and  Saints  were  forced  to  leave. 

4.  Temporary  relief  supplied  by  friend- 

ly neighbors. 

5.  Trials  endured  by  the  Saints  strength- 

ened   their   faith. 
Application  Questions: 

1.  What  great  sacrifices  did  the  Saints 
in  Missouri  have  to  make? 

2.  What  effect  did  the  experience  have 
upon  the  Saints  as  to  their  devotion? 

3.  While  we  ma}-)  not  be  called  upon  to 
'undergo  similar  hardships,  still  daily  tests 
come  to  us.  What  are  they?  How  do 
we  meet  them? 

4.  What  effect  will  the  devotion  of 
boys  and  girls  today  have  upon,  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Church? 

Third  Year — "Wliat  it  Means  to  be 
a  'Mormon'  " 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 
First   Sunday,   May  6,   1923 
Uniform  Fast  Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Wliy  do  I  believe  that  our 
Church    is   the    Church   of   Jesus    Christ? 

Teacher  will  please  coiisult  the  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  as  found  in  the  Super- 
intendents' Department  ,of  this  issue. 
Your  class  has.  for  the  past  month,  been 
thinking  along  lines  that  should  have 
prepared  them  to  give  some  logical  an- 
swers and  testimonies  to  this  persona! 
question. 


Second  Sunday,  May  13,  1923 

Mothers'    Day 

Third  Sunday,   May  20,  1923 

Topic:      In   God's  Service 
Chapter  12 

.^im:  The  Lord  properly  prepares  and 
authorizes  those  whom  He  desires  to  do 
His  work. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers: — Give  the 
class  ample  opportunity  to  tell  of  the  in- 
cidents in  the  Prophet's  life.  Above  all, 
the  class  must  be  led  to  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  visits  by  the  Angel  Moroni. 

Let  the  class  discuss  these  visits,  and 
note  how  well  the  Lord  was  preparing 
the    Prophet   for  his   life's   work. 

The  restoration  of  the  Priesthood  is 
worthy  of  careful  thought.  H;'.ve  the 
class  memorize  the  words  of  John  the 
Baptist  as  he  conferred  the  Priesthood 
upon  Joseph  and  Oliver.  By  all  means 
see  that  they  understand  it. 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  27,  1923 

Topic:  Chapter  13— Faith  in  God 

Aim:  Faith  in  the  promises  of  the 
Lord  will  bring  desired  blessings  to  the 
worthy. 

Suggestions  to  teachers: — The  lives  of 
our  leaders  are  powerful  sermons  on 
Faith.  Let  the  class  period  today  be  de- 
voted to  the  telling  of  incidents  in  Church 
history  wherein  faith  in  the  Lord  and 
in  His  Church  has  been  shown.  The 
text  given  today  presents  a  powerful  ser- 
mon. Have  the  class  members  tell 
others,  You,  as  teacher,  come  prepared. 
Bring  into  the  class  some  locai  person 
or  persons  who  can  relate  some  personal 
experiences.  Missionaries  can  always  be 
relied   noon   for   that   kind   of   assistance. 

Ask  the  class  a  week  in  advance  to 
come  prepared  with  stories  on  Faith.  It 
should  be  an  inspirational  session.  You 
can  make  it  one. 

Warning:  Have  the  class  discussion 
first,  and  have  your  speakers  occupy 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  class  period. 


George  M.  Cannon,  Chairman ;  Josiah 


Alfred 
First  Year — Book  of  Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 
First   Sunday,   May  6,   1926 
Uniform   Fast  Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  our 
Church   is  the   Church   of   Jesus   Christ? 

(See  Superintendents'  Department  for 
outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  May  13,  1923 
Mothers'   Day 

Third  Sunday,  May  20,  1923 
Subject:   Abinadi's   Sacrifice. 
Text:   Mosiah   Chap.   11-19. 

Suggestions  to  teachers:  Before  we  at- 
tempt to  decide  what  the  central  thought 
of  this  lesson  is,  let  us  read  the  entire 
text  carefully— thoughtfully.  The  inci- 
dents of  outstanding  importance  seem 
to  be  Abinadi's  ministry;  Establishment 
of  the  Church;  King  Noah's  Flight;  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Nephites;  Ascent  of  Lim- 
hi. 

Standing  out  among  all  these  happen- 
ings is  the  great  sacrifice  of  Abinadi.  Let 
us  then  regard  that  as  the  central  thought 
and  arrange  our  material  to  leinlorce  that 
point. 

May  we,  then,  treat  the  lesson  in  tln"^ 
order: 
L     Abinadi's  Ministry — Purpose. 

1.  To  warn  the  King  and  Priests. 

2.  To    restore    righteousness    among 
the  oeople. 

3.  To    announce    the    coming   of   the 
Savior. 

II.  Incidents. 

1.  Noah's    acts 
oppression. 

2.  Summons    of 
King. 

3.  Abinadi's   eloquent 

4.  His    warnings    and 

5.  His    imprisonment 
sacrifice. 

6.  His    last    warning 
King. 

III.  Results. 

1.  Alma  forsakes  the  King. 

2.  He  establishes  true  Church. 

3.  Many   join    through    baptism. 

IV.  End  of  Noah's  Reign. 
1.  Activities  of  Gideon. 


Burroivs,  John 
C.  Rees 

2. 


IV.   Walker,  Adam  Bennion,  and 


of    wickedness    and 
Abinadi    liefore    the 


defense, 
prophecies, 
an*     supreme 

to    the    wicked 


Invasion  by  Lamanites. 

3.  King  Noah's  flight. 

4.  Subjugation  of  ihe  Nephites. 
i.  The  treaty. 

6.  Noah's  death  by  fire. 

7.  Fulfilment  of  Abinadi's  prophecy. 

8.  Commencement  of  Limhi's  reign. 
Let    us    see    that    in    the    development 

of  this  lesson  we  are  keeping  clearly  in 
mind  this  thought:  Sacrifice  is  always 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  l^ord. 
Among  your  questions  to  the  class  ask 
the  following: 

How  did  Jesus  show  His  love  for  the 
truth? 

What  great  sacrifice  did  the  Prophet 
Joseph   Smith   make   for  the   Gospel? 

How  did  the  Pioneers  show  their  belief 
in  the  Gospel? 

What  little  sacrifices  are  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  boys  and  girls  asked  to  make 
for  this  same  Gospel? 

(Teachers  will  have  in  mind  tithing; 
attention  to  Priesthood  duties;  keeping 
the  Sabbath  Day  holy;  missionary  serv- 
ice,   etc.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  27,  1923 

Subject:.     Delivery    of    the    People    of 
Limhi 

Text;     Mosiah  Chaps.  20-22. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers; — All  the 
events  recorded  in  these  chapters  have 
distinct  bearing  upon  the  repentance  and 
final  delivery  of  tlie  people.  With  that 
thought  in  mind  teachers  may  outline  the 
lesson  something  on  the  following  lines; 

I.  Burdens  of  the   Nephites. 

1.  Heavy  taxes. 

2.  Slavery. 

3.  Tribute   to   Lamanites. 

II.  King  Noah's  Priests. 

1.  Rob  Nephites. 

2.  Capture    Lamanite    maidens. 

3.  Cause   uprising  of   Lamanites. 
II.     Outbreak  of  War. 

1.  Attack  by  Lamanites. 

2.  Capture    of    Lamanite    King. 

3.  Restoration   of   peace. 
IV.     Return  of  Ammon. 

1.  Purpose  of  his  mission. 

2.  His    experiences. 

3.  Effect  upon  Limhi  and  his  people; 
Repentance  and  humility. 

V.     Determination    to    Establish    True 
Chnrch. 
VI.     The   Exodus. 

1.  Plans  of  Gideon. 

2.  Preparations. 
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3.  Passing   Lamanite   guards. 

4.  Escape. 

5.  Arrival  at   Zarahemla. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  incidents  in 
sacred  history  where  the  delivery  of 
the  Lord's  people  from  their  enemies  has 
been  effected.  By  way  of  comparison, 
let  the  class  tell  about  the  delivery  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Egyptians;  of  the 
Saints  in  Missouri  from  their  enemies; 
of  the  same  people  from  Nauvoo,  and 
their  final  emigration  westward  to  these 
peaceful  valleys. 
Queries : 

Under  what  conditions  will  the  Lord 
continue  to  watch  over  His  people?  What 
will  be  required  of  us?  How  can  boys 
and  girls  help  the  Church  so  that  the 
Lord  will  continue  to  guard  us  and  guide 
us? 

Let  the  class  tell  specific  ways  in 
which  they  can  help.  What  does  the 
Lord  demand  of  us  if  He  is  to  continue 
to  watch  over  us? 

Is  this,  then,  the  central  thought  of 
the  lesson? — The  Lord  will  protect  His 
people  if  they  keep  His  commandments. 

Third  Year — Life  of  Clirist 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 
First   Sunday,   May   6,    1923 
Uniform  Fast  Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  our 
Church    is   the    Church   of   Jesus    Christ? 

(See  Superintendents'  Department 
als,o  see  treatment  of  subject  in  Primary 
Department.) 

Second  Sunday,  May  13,  1923 

Mothers'    Day 

The  true  mother  is  ever  ready  to  de- 
fend and  if  need  be  to  die  for  her  off- 
spring. Illustrations  of  this  fact  are 
known  to  everyone.  A  case  in  point  came 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer.  One 
day  in  plowing  in  the  orchara  one  of  the 
singletrees  broke,  aiid  I  sent  my  boy 
to  get  another  that  we  knew  was  on  the 
hillside  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orchard. 
He  was  gone  much  longer  than  I  thought 
he  should  have  been  and  when  he  re- 
turned with  the  singletree  I  chided  him 
and   said: 

"Why  were  you  gone  so  long?  Surely 
y  u  could  have  got  back  quicker  than 
that!" 

He  answered  that  he  knew  he  could 
have  cotoie  sooner  but  that  just  as  He 
got  the  singletree  and  started  back  he 
heard  loud  cries  ,of  alarm  from  a  little 
bird  and  looked  just  in   tiine  to  see  the 


bird  seized  in  its  nest  by  a  long  slender 
snake  which  he  called  a  "blue  racer."  The 
little  mother  bird  tried  to  frighten  away 
the  snake  by  her  cries,  and  stayed  right 
on  the  nest  until  too  late  to  get  away. 
The  boy  picked  up  a  good  sized  stone  and 
struck  the  snake  which  quickly  released 
the  bird  and  swifty  glided  off  into  neigh- 
boring weeds.  The  little  mother  was  not 
seriously  hurt  and  returned  to  her  nest 
and  we  watched  her  hatch  uiid  rear  her 
little  brood  without  further  disturbance 
from  the  snake. 

Third  Sunday,  May  20,  1923 
Lesson  13 

Text:  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young" 

by  Weed. 
References:  Chapter  XXVI  of  text — 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount — Matt.  chap, 
ters  5„  ,  7.  The  big  thing  of  tT:e  les- 
son; chapter  XXVII,  Healing  the  Cen- 
urion's  Servant —  8:5-13;  Luke  7:1-10. 
Chapter  XXVIII— Raising  of  the  Wid- 
ow's Son — Luke  7:11-16;  Chapters  27 
and  28  to  be  read  at  home ;  but  time 
will  not  permit  consideration  at  length 
in  the  class. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  foun- 
datioii  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  who  can  obey  the  teachings  of  the 
Savior  therein  expressed  is  sure  of  sal- 
vation. The  more  the  ipupils  can  be 
induced  to  memorize  these  wonderful  say- 
ings the  better  for  their  future  life.  But 
the  words  alone,  although  important,  are 
not  sufficient;  it  is  the  Godlike  spirit  that 
the  children  (and  all  of  us)  should  seek 
to    absorb    and    put    into    practice. 

Aim:  (Matt.  6:33.)  But  seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteous- 
i-ess;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto    you. 

Application:  (Matt.  7:17.)  Even  so  every 
good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit;  but 
a   corrupt   tree  bringeth   forth  evil  fruit. 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  27,  1923 

Lesson  14 

References:  Text,  chapter  29 — ^Penitent 
Woman  Forgiveii — Luke  7:36-50.  Texts, 
chapter  30 — Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest 
—Matt.  8:23-27;  Mark  4:35-41;  Luke  8: 
22-25. 

Suggestive  Aim:  If  .people  are  deeply 
loving  and  kind  they  will  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the   Savior. 

Application:  In  what  way  was  the 
woinan  better  than  the  proud  Pharisee? 
In  what  ways  are  people  nowadays  often 
like  the  Pharisees?  In  what  ways  may 
we  show  our  loving  kindness  toward 
others?  How  will  such  deeds  make  the 
world    better. 


Chas.  B,  Felt,  chairman;  Frank  K.  Seegmiller;  assisted  by  Florence  Home  Smith,  Bessie 

F.  Foster  an  d  Mabel   Cook 


LESSONS   FOR   MAY 

First   Sunday,   May   6,    1923 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  \v'Ihy  do  I  believe  that  our 
Church    is   the    Church   of   Jesus    Christ? 

Reference.  Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 
as  outlined  in  the  Superintendents'  De- 
partment. 

Aim:  This  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
because  it  teaches  the  same  good  things 
that    Jesus    taught. 

Point  of  Contact: 

What  do  you  come  to  Sunday  School 
for?  Yes,  that  is  right.  To  learn  good 
things  so  that  you  can  learn  to  be  good 
and  do  good.  VVlio  teaches  us  these  good 
'things?  Teacher.  Where  did  teacher 
learn  them?  Yes,  from  good  men  and 
good   books. 

Lesson  Statement. 

Many  years  ago  Jesus  lived  in  this 
world.  He  went  about  doing  good,  heal- 
ing the  sick  and  comforting  the  poor. 
H|e  went  about  also  teaching  what  was 
right.  One  day  he  went  upon  a  moun- 
tain. Shall  I  tell  you  what  He  taught 
the  people?  (Let  the  teacher  give  the  les- 
son of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  briefly, 
as  given  in  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories,"  Part  H,  pp.  53-57).  Jesus  taught 
them  all  of  these  good  things — to  be  true, 
to  be  peacemakers,  to  pray.  On  other 
occasions  He  taught  th.em  to  be  baptized, 
to  have  hands  laid  on  them  for  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  partake  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, to  be  administered  to  when  sick. 
We  have  all  these  good  things  in  our 
Church.  We  believe  and  should  do  just 
as  Jesus  told  us  to  do.  So  that  is  why 
we  are  the  Church  of  Jesus.  It  is  His 
Church,  and  should  be  called  by  His 
name,  for  the  Lord  has  told'  us  so.  We 
read  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  sec. 
lis  verse  4:  "For  this  shall  my  Church 
he  called  in  the  last  days  even  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints." 

Application: 

Now  that  you  know  what  good  things 
are  taught  in  Jesus'  Church,  what  kind 
of  boy  or  girl  should  you  be?  What 
about  going  to  Sunday  School?     If  your 


brother  is  sick,  what  should  you  do? 
Why  ?  Yes,  that  is  right  because  this  is 
Jesus'  Church  and  He  hears  our  prayers. 

Lesson    16. — ^A    Mighty    Leader 

Text:Exodus   3:4. 

Reference:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories." 

Second  Sunday,  May  13,  1923 

Mothers'    Day 

Reference:  Superintendents'    Department. 

Third  Sunday,  May  20,  1923 

,; 

Lesson  17 — A  King's  Power  Overthrown 

Text:  Exodus  5:1-4;  7:14-25;  8:1-15;  12 
and   14. 

Refetrence:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories." 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  27,  1923 

Lesson  18. — A  Nation  on  the  Move 

Te«t:    Exodus    16. 

References:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories." 

] 
Preview   Questions  for  May,   1923 

(Remember  that  these  question  are  for 
teachers  and  should  be  answered  at 
the  Union  Meeting  held  in  April,  or 
in    their    own    homes.) 

1.  What  aidditional  preparation  and  au- 
thority was  necessary  to  qualify  Moses 
for    leadership    of    the    Israelites? 

2.  What  evidence  have  we  in  t'le  call 
of  Moses  and  the  call  of  Joseph  Smith 
that  God  is  the  "same  yesterday,  today 
and    forever"? 

3.  Compare  the  object  sought  by  the 
Lord  in  taking  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
(Exodus  19:5-6)  and  in  permitting  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  be  driven  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

4.  Why  were  the  plagues  necessary? 
What  favorable  results  to  the  Israelites 
came  from  the  death  of  the  firrt-born 
of  the  Egyptians?  Describe  the  Feast  of 
the    Passover.     Why   was   it   instituted? 

5.  Show  b\-!  numerous  instances  of  Di- 
vine protection  that  ancient  Israel  could 
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not  have  survived  but  for  fne  help  of 
the  Lord.  Wliy  was  the  Lord  anxious  to 
have  Israel  survive?  What  incident  in 
,the  history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
strikingly  resembles  the  miraculous  feed- 
ing of  the  Israelites  under  Moses? 


6.  God  gathered  His  people  to  the 
promised  land  under  Moses  and  declared 
that  He  would  "set  his  haid  again  the 
second  time"  to  gather  Israel  (see  Isa. 
11:11-14).  In  what  particular  was  this 
fulfilled   under   Brigham   Young? 


Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Charles  }.  Ross;  assisted  by  Ina  Johnson  and  Blanche  Love  Gee 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

Songs   for   the    Month: 

"The  Dearest  Name,"  p.  54 ;  "Daddys 
Homecoming,"  p.  38,  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Song  Book;  "Love  at  Home," 
D.  S.  S.  Song  Book;  "Oh,  1  Had  Such  a 
Pretty  Dream,  Mama,"  p.  184,  D.  S.  S. 
Song   Book. 

Rest    Exercises    for    the    Month: 

1.  Home  activities:  the  various  la- 
bors of  the  parents,  the  ways  in  which 
the  children  can  help. 

2.  The    win'ding   river. 

3.  Use  Finger  Play  by  Froebel.  See 
"Sunday  morning  in  the  Kindergarten," 
p.    45. 

Aim  for  the  Month: 

"Honor   thy   father   and    thy   mother." 
For  weekly  program  see  January  Juv- 
enile. 

First   Sunday,   May  6,   1923 

I 
Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  our 
Church    is   the    Church   of   Jesus    Christ? 


Text:  "History  of  the  Church,"  Vol.  I, 
pp.  2-6;  Story  Lesson  62,  Second  Year 
Outline;  'Sunday  M.orning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten." 

Helps  for  Teachers:  "Brief  History  of 
the  Church,"  Joseph  Smith  (Himself.) 
"Gospel  Doctrine,"  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
chapter  IV,  p.  87. 

Second  Sunday,  May  13,  1923 

Mothers'    Day 

Third  Sunday,  May  20,  1923 

Subject: — ^Hannah  and  Her  Son  Samuel 

Lesson  13,  First  Year  Outline 
Text:     I  Samuel  1;  2:11,  18-21. 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  27,  1923 

Subject: — The  Baby  Boy  Moses 

Lesson    15,    First   Year    Outline 

Text:  Exodus  2:1-10. 


Washington 


He  stands  the  noblest  leader  who 
ever  was  entrusted  with  his  country's 
life.  His  patience  under  provocation, 
his  calmness  in  danger,  and  lofty  cour- 
age when  all  others  despaired,  his  pru- 
dent delays  when  delay  was  best,  and 
his  quick  and  relentless  blows  when 
action  was  possible,  his  magnanimity 
to  defamers  and  generosity  to  his  foes, 


his  ambition  for  his  country  and  un- 
selfishness for  himself,  his  sole  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence  for 
Amer'ca,  and  his  only  wish  to  return 
after  victory  to  private  life,  have  all 
combined  to  make  him  by  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  world,  the  fore- 
most figure  in  history. — Chancey  M. 
Depczv. 
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HELPS  IN  TEACHER-TRAINING 

Written  for  the  General  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  L.  John  Nuttall,  Brigham  Young 
University 

The    Mind   and    Body — Sensation 

(To  accompany  lesson  3,  "How  We 
Learn,"  Teacher-Training  Text  for  1923.) 

If  the  eyes  are  destrojied  we  do  not 
see.  Objects  may  be  presented  in  the 
field  of  vision  but  we  do  not  know  of 
their  existence.  If  the  eyes  are  perfect, 
but  the  optic  nerve  is  cut  we  do  not 
see.  If  the  eyes  and  optic  nerves  are 
perfect  but  injury  or  disease  destroys 
the  very!  back  part  of  the  cortex  or  outer 
surface  of  the  brain,  we  do  not  see. 
Seeing  is  a  mental  act.  By  ,original  na- 
ture we  are  able  to  see  if  we  are  normal 
human  beings.  This  mental  power  can- 
not function,  however,  unless  the  body 
is  ready  to  act.  We  say  we  desire  to 
write  and  we  move  the  hand  and  write. 
But  if  by  accident  the  spinal  cord  is 
severed  near  the  neck  the  arm  cannot  be 
madei  to  move  in  response  to  the  desire, 
no  matter  how  strongly  the  injured  per- 
son may  want  to  move  it.  There  is  a 
paralysis  when  the  nerves  between  the 
motor  area  of  the;  brain  and  the  muscle 
are  not  functioning.  It  is  possible  also 
to  have  a  conscious  desire  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  the  nerve  may  function,  but 
the  muscles  may  not  be  able  to  execute 
the  act.  While  we  speak  of  mind  or 
mental  life,  we  must  know  clearly  the 
dependence  of  mental  activity  on  the 
condition   of   the    body. 

The  most  vital  part  of  the  body  con- 
nected with  mind  is  the  nervous  system. 
This  consists  of  the  sense  organs,  the 
brain,  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves. 
The  sense  organs  are  located  in  the  eye, 
inner  ear,  skin,  tongue,  upper  nasal 
passages  and  muscles  and  tendons  and 
the  vital  organs.  Each  sense  organ  is 
endowed  by  original  nature  to  respond  to 
certain  elements  in  the  world  about  us.- 
When  the  ether  is  set  on  vibration  or  a 
wave  motion,  at  a  certain  rate  of  speed, 
the  sense  organs  at  the  back  part  of  the 
eye  respond  in  a  certain  definite  way.' 
This  activity  sends  a  nerve  impulse 
through  the  optic  nerve  to  a  relay  sta- 
tion in  one  of  the  organs  of  the  mid- 
brain. From  here  an  impulse  is  sent  to  the 
back  part  of  the  brain,  and  when  this 
part  of  the  brain  is  stimulated  to  activ- 


itv  of  some  form  we  are  conscious  of 
the  color  of  the  object  before  the  eye. 
Should  our  eyes  explore  the  object  and 
move  around  it  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
stimulate  sense  organs  in  them  and  an 
impulse  is  sent  along  another  nerve  fiber 
to  an  area  near  the  top  of  the  head  and 
we  become  conscious  of  the  form  of  the 
object.  The  object  may  be  one  in  which 
one  part  strikes  against  another.  This 
starts  the  air  vibrating  at  a  certain  rate. 
This  movement  in  the  air  is  transmit- 
ted through  the  ear  to  very  small  sense 
organs  in  the  inner  ear.  These  in  turn 
send  a  nerve  impulse  by  an  auditory  nerve 
to  the  side  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
and  when  this  area  of  the  brain  is  thus 
stimulated  we  are  conscoius  of  .hearing 
the  noise  or  rattle  of  the  object.  When 
the  skin  is  touched  we  fe_el  pressure, 
warmth,  cold  or  pain.  When  certain  liq- 
uids touch  the  tongue  or  gases  go  into 
the  nasal  passages,  we  taste  or  smell. 
Thus  each  sense  organ  becomes  a  gate^ 
way  by  means  of  which  conscious  life 
develops.  Dr.  Pillsburyk  one  of  our  great- 
est psychologists,  says,  "It  has  been  an 
axiom  in  psychology  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  mind  that  was  not  previously  in 
sense, — all  attempts  to  produce  an  imag- 
inary quality  that  has  not  been  received 
through  some  sense-organ  are  fruitless." 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  therefore  be 
placed  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
sense  organs  in  good  condition. 

The  nerves  carry,  the  impulses  to  the 
brain  centers  when  we  ai^e  learning 
through  the  senses.  These  are  sensory 
nerves.  Motor  nerves  are  stimulated  by 
the  activity  in  the  brain  which  occurs 
when  we  consciously  decide  to  perform 
an  act.  This  impulse  is  carried  out  and 
stimulates  the  muscles  to  the  proper 
movement.  Just  how  this  control  takes 
place  is.  one  of  the  grdatest  mysteries  of 
human  life.  Sometimes  the  impulse  set 
up  in  a  sense  organ  stimulates  a  motor 
nerve  direct  when  it  reaches  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  muscles  act  without  the  im- 
pulse going  to  the  brain.  We  then  act 
unconsciously  as  we  say.  Many  examples 
of  this  will  be  given  when  we  study 
habit. 

Whenever  any  object  in  the  world 
about  us  stimulates  the  sense  organ  and 
the  impulse  reaches  the  brain  we  are 
aware  of  the  qualities  of  the  object  we 
say  we  are  receiving  a  sensation. 

In  order  to  teach  we  must  present  the 
things  we  want  learned  through  the  sen- 
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ses.  Which  ones?  In  teaching  we  use 
hearing  almost  entirely  while  in  ordi- 
nary experience  we  depend  mostly  on 
sight.  This  is  the  reason  lessons  taught 
are  so  frequently  not  remembered  as  well 
as  the  affairs  outside  of  church  or 
school.  Again  one  ,of  the  most  effective 
means  of  learning  is  through  the  kinaes- 
thetic  or  muscle  sense.  Ver.y,  often  the 
pupils  are  not  permitted  to  be  active 
enough  to  add  these  impressions  to  the 
words  they  hear.  Especially  is  it  true 
in  church  teaching  that  we  teach  by 
using  only  one  sense — hearing.  The  con- 
clusion is  evident.  TeJl,  show,  let  pu- 
,pils  w;-ite,  talk,  dramatize,  touch,  if 
possible,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of 
sense  material  may  be  poured  into  con- 
sciousness. There  are  two  parts  about 
sensation  every  teacher  should  know. 
The  sense  organs  do  not  respond  to  all 
stimuli  but  these  stimulations  have  to 
be  of  a  certain  kind  and  a  certain  in- 
tensity. This  problem  will  be  discussed 
more  thoroughly  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  attention.  The  sense  organs 
also  adapt  to  the  stimulus.  The  first 
piece  of  candy  is  sweeter  than  the  last 
if  the  same  kind  is  kept  on  the  tongue. 
When  you  first  enter  a  room  the  odor 
is  sensed  but  you  soon  do  not  notice  it. 
A  pressure  on  the  skin  grows  less  and 
less  noticeable  the  longelr  it  remains  just 
so  it  does  not  cause  pain.  We  g,o  sud- 
denly into  a  bright  light  but  we  gradu- 
ally adapt  and  the  brightness  does  not 
seem  so  intense.  At  first  a  voice  is  stim- 
ulating but  if  it  remains  in  the  same  pitch 
and  quality  we  grow  less  and  less  aware 
of  its  presence.  A  variet}'-  in  the  sense 
presentation  and  a  stimulus  intense 
enough  to  attract  attention  are  neces- 
sary. 

As  the  sensory  area  of  the  brain  re- 
acts to  the  stimulations  of  objects  about 
us  we  learn  to  attach  meaning  to  these 
sensations.  This  is  the  process  of  per- 
ception to  be  discussed  later. 

Instinctive   or   Native   Tendencies 

(To  Accompany  Lesson  4,  "How  We 
Learn,"  Teacher-Training  Text  for  1923) 

Most  of  the  instincts  so-called,  are 
found  in  a'l  human  beings.  They  are  the 
great  foundation  ofi  activity  on  which  hu- 
man life  is  based.  The  outline  defines 
and  illustrates  "instinct." 

Because  the  instinct  is  described  as  in- 
born or  native  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
ready  to  function  at  birth.  The  newborn 
babe  will  cry,  will  suckle  for  food  and 
will  move  if  uncomfortable.  These  are 
instincts.     The  little  child,  however,  does 


not  seek  to  attract  one  of  opposite  sex. 
Some  of  the  instincts  do  not  appear  until 
later  in  life  but  appear  then  without 
learning.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who 
took  his  boy  to  raise  him  in  a  perfect 
environment  on  an  island  where  he  never 
saw  a  woman.  In  the  boy's  early  youth, 
a  girl  was  brought  ashore  following  a 
shipwreck.  The  boy  saw  her  and  asked 
his  father  about  her.  Tlie  answer  came 
back  "Never  mind  that,  my  son,  it  is 
from  the  devil."  After  watching  the  girl 
a  moment  he  started  toward  her  and 
said,  "Devil  or  not,  I'll  have  one  of 
those."  Because  instincts  thus  tend  to 
express  themselves  they  are  not  perverse  el- 
ements in  life  to  be  opposed  by  conven- 
tion and  morals  but  are  the  activities 
out  of  which  education  is  to  build  char- 
acter  and   efficiency. 

When  we  speak  of  an  instinct,  v>re  must 
have  in  mind  at  least  three  things:  first 
an  outside  situation  presenting  itself  to 
the  senses;  second  a  native  feeling  of 
attractiveness  to  the  situation;  third,  a 
more  or  less  definite  inborn  tendency  to 
act  in  the  situation.  Every  impression 
tends  to  express  itself  in  movement  of 
the  muscles  or  glands  of  the  body.  When 
there  is  already  formed  a  movement 
which  comes  in  response  to  a  situation 
without  learning  we  have  an  instinctive 
tendency  to  respond.  These  vary  in  defi- 
niteness  from  the  uniform  reflex  such  as 
winking  to  eye  or  the  flow  of  tears 
when  a  small  object  is  in  the  eye,  to  such 
indefinite  activities  as  accompany  the 
home  building  instinct  of  men.  Prac- 
tically all  instinctive  tendencies  are  close- 
ly related  to  the  activities  needed  to 
survive  in  primitive  life  and  therefore 
serve  to  satis  fv  the  most  fundamental  of 
our  needs  today.  They  are  usually 
grouped  into  three  groups: 

1.  Individualistic  or  those  which  pre- 
serve the  life  and  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  individual. 

2.  Racial  or  those  which  preserve  the 
continuance  of  the  race  and  family. 

3.  Social  or  those  which  are  responses 
largely  to  other  persons  and  tend  to  pre~ 
serve  the  social  order. 

The  exact  listing  of  the  various  in- 
stincts varies  with  different  authors  but 
the  following  is  a  satisfactory  inventory 
of  the  instincts  of  primary  interest  to 
teachers. 
I Individualistic    Instincts : 

1.  General  physical  activity  which  man- 
ifests itself  in  several  ways,  (a)  Gen- 
eral bodily  movements  so  evident  in  ba- 
byhood and  early  childhood  when  roll- 
ing, sitting,  crawling,  walking,  running, 
moving  head,  etc.,  without  any  motive 
whatever   are    common.     In    later   child- 
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hood  and  older  people  this  instinct  is 
apparent  whenever  situations  occur  wliich 
no  special  action  of  any  kind  will  solve. 
iFor  example,  man  is  always  happier  wait- 
ing for  a  train  by  just  moving  around 
if  there  is  no  definite  form  of  entertain- 
ment available.  Curtis  found  that  the  very 
young  child  cannot  sit  motionless  for 
more  than  thirty  seconds,  nor  children 
from  five  to  ten  j-ears  for  more  than  a 
minute  and  a  half.  (b)  Vocalization — 
Children  of  all  people  have  for  about  two 
weeks  a  similar  cry,  but  later  this  dif- 
ferentiates into  a  different  cry  for  hun- 
ger, pain,  anger,  etc.  Then  devel  ps  cer- 
tain babbling,  cooing,  yelling — sounds 
out  lOf  which  language  is  developed,  (c) 
Manipulation.  "A  child  pulls,  tears,  fin- 
gerg,  pokes,  rubs,  turns,  rolls,  squeezes, 
drops,  picks  up,  waves,  throws,  etc.,  any 
object  that  permits  it."  He  is  neither 
destructive  nor  constructive  by  original 
nature.  He  just  possesses  that  inner 
urge  to  do  something  with  the  object. 

AJl  forms  of  this  instinct  of  general 
physical  activity  are  at  first  random  but 
very  early  in  life  at  least  by  the  first 
birthday,  become  imitative  and  the  child 
tends  to  move  as  others  move.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  habit  formation  as  de- 
scribed in  the  ne.xt  lesson. 

2.  Food  getting  is  present  at  birth  and 
continues  through  life.  The  early  suck- 
ling movement  of  the  head  and  face  of 
the  baby  are  at  weaning  time  made  over 
into  learned^  responses  but  tlie  native  in- 
terest in  food  continues  reaching  its 
height  about  six  years  old  or  a  little  la- 
ter. 

3.  The  hunting  instinct  is  described  as 
the  te^idency  to  pursue  an^^  object  that  is 
moving  from  us  and  to  feel  satisfied  if  it 
is  captured.  It  takes  various  forms  at 
different  ages  such  as  the  creeping  or 
slow  walking  of  the  babe  after  a  cat  or 
rolling  ball,  the  pursuit  or  tag  games  oi 
childhood  or  the  tracking  work  of  a  de- 
tective. 

4.  The  teasing  and  bullying  instinct  is 
similar  to  this,  hunting  instinct  except 
that  it  also  involves  manipulating  the 
other  person.  All  children  liave  this  ten- 
dency early.  "Children  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  its  existence  in  them  for 
it  is  part  of  their  inherited  equipment. 
They  are  not  degenerate  when  they  tease 
or  bully  but  for  the  good  of  society  these 
tendencies  must  be  modified  and 
changed." 

5.  As  early  as  three  years  children  be- 
gin to  feel  the  urge  of  possession.  This 
is  called  the  instinct  of  Collection  and 
Ownership.  It  changes  in  form  as  the 
environment  change's  or  as  other  instincts 
dominate   but   it   lasts    through    life.     At 


first,  it  merely  amounts  to  a  personal 
attachment  to  objects  that  are  around  the 
home  although  they  do  not  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  child's  life.  At  four, 
or  five  or  six,  the  collecting  begins.  At 
first  rocks,  string,  glass,  corks,  anything 
will  do,  then  objects  of  social  connec- 
tion such  as  stamps,  pictures,  etc.,  and 
later   property  community   rights. 

6.  When  a  baby's  instinct  of  activ- 
ity is  checked  by  forcibly  holding  the 
child  begins  kicking,  (crying,  rolling, 
pulling  arms,  etc.  Deny  a  four  year  old 
some  candy  and  he  cries,  grabs,  kicks  and 
runs  away.  Let  one  boy  eight  or  nine 
interfere  with  the  play  of  another  and  a 
fight  ensues.  This  is  the  fighting  instinct 
which  persists  through  life  but  expresses 
itself  in  many  forms.  Teachers  in  some 
places  dailv  fear  its  expression.  The  sit- 
uation for  fighting  is  the  interruption  of 
some  other  active  instinct  or  greatly  de- 
sired activity.  It  can  be  controlled  by 
making  life  in  these  other  lines  natural 
and  active.  Too  much  repression  instead 
of  guidance  makes  home,  school  and 
church  constant  stimulants  of  this  fight- 
ing or  pugnacious  instinct.  The  instinct 
as  such  should  be  kept  and  developed. 
Its  e.xpression  should,  however,  be  di- 
rected into   socially  desirable  forms. 

7.  Closely  allied  to  the  manipulative 
form  of  the  instinct  of  physical  activity 
is  the  tendency  to  explore  and  investi- 
gate new  and  novel  things.  This  be- 
comes in  early  childhood  a  definite  in- 
tellectual tendency  known  as  Curiosity. 
The.  situation  is  a  new  or  peculiar  ob- 
ject or  situation.  The  response  is  to  feel 
unpleasant  until  the  novelty  is  cleared 
up  so  there  is  a  movement  to  handle  and 
touch,  etc.,  and  ask  questions  about 
things.  This  is  as  satisfying  to  the  child 
as  food  getting  and  is  fundamental  in  in- 
tellectual development. 

II.     Racial   Instincts. 

Racial  instincts  are  those  that  cause 
the  youth  to  court  the  maiden>  to  boast 
of  his  powers  before  her  and  to  be  bash- 
ful when  near  her.  It  makes  the  girl 
coy  and  shy  yet  interested  in  dressing 
herself  in  the  way  the  young  man  likes. 
The  result  of  this  tendency  is  mating, 
marriage  and  sex  life.  Closely  allied  with 
se.x  is  the  interest  tendency  manifested 
as  early  as  seven  or  eight  years  to  moth- 
er and  fondle  and  care  for  babies  and 
weaker  individuals.  The  form  of  response 
is  different  but  the  instinct  is  found  in 
both  boys  and  girls,  both  men  and  wom- 
en. It  is  the  foundation  on  which  home 
life  is  built.  The  power  of  these  in- 
stincts and  their  fundamental  value  in 
race    nrcservation   makes    them   powerful 
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motive     forces    in    life     and    therefore     in 
teaching. 

III.     Social   Instincts. 

1.  Man  feels  satisfied  in  a  social  group. 
He  is  uncomfortable  when  alone.  He 
doesn't  learn  this.  It  is  the  Gregarious 
Instinct  and  appears  early  in  the  first 
year  of  life  and  continues  throughout  life 
unless  some  very  unusual  education  is 
given.  The  little  child  wants  to  follow 
the  older  members  of  the  famih',  the 
girl  has  her  chum,  the  boys  of  eleven 
or  twelve  have  their  clubs  or  gangs — 
all  these  are  the  expression  of  this  in- 
stinct. 

2.  Why  does  the  little  baby  say  "see 
me?"  tha  young  boy  kneel  before  the  girl 
of  his  choice,  or  the  young  girl  want  to 
display  a  new  trick  learned;  the  youth 
strut  about  or  desire  to  compete,  or  the 
girls  on  Easter  parade  in  new  dress  and 
hat;  the  man  wear  a  stiff  collar  or  the 
woman  buy  a  new  hat  when  the  old  one 
will  do?  It  is  because  of  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  display  and  to  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  others.  It  is  a  more  powerful 
tendency  than  we  realize.  "By  nature 
he  is  satisfied  and  made  happy  by  ap- 
proving looks,  smiles,  hand-touches  of 
those  about  him,  felt  to  be  equal  or  su- 
perior, or  the  admiring  glances  of  infer, 
iors,  and  he  is  made  uncomfortable  by 
scowls,  frowns,  derisive  looks  and  jeers. 
Love,  respect,  or  admiration  for  those 
administering  the  approval  or  the  disap- 
proval of  course  intensifies  its  effect." 
Here  the  teacher  has  an  instinct  by 
means  of  which  the  proper  expression 
of  the  others   may  be  controlled. 

3.  By  original  nature  we  exert  more 
energy  in  an  instinctive  ,or  learned  act 
when  others  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
Wa  get  more  satisfaction  from  success, 
and  keener*  disappointment  at  failure  un- 
der such  circumstances.  It  is  rather 
strange  when  we  think  about  how  much 
we  do  in  life  in  resoonse  to  that  feeling 
of  pleasure  in  outdoing  the  other  fellow. 
No  more  space  need  be  taken  in  dis- 
cussing   this    social    instinct    of    rivalry. 

Is  play  instinctive?  It  is  just  as  much 
a  part  lOf  original  nature  as  any  tendency 
but  is  not  so  much  a  special  instinct  but 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  all  native 
abilities.  This  is  the  stage  when  the  im- 
pulse to  act  is  present,  the  body  is  able 
to  act,  but  there  is  no  economic  motive 
attached    so    there    is    just    expression    and 


pleasure  in  the  activity  itself.  So  imita- 
tion is  a  means  of  directing  certain  other 
instincts  but  is  not  a  general  instinct 
itself. 

It  is  hoped,  four  thoughts  have  been 
made  clear  in  this  brief  description  of 
the  more  important  instincts.  First,  in 
these  instincts  the  same  situation  will  call 
forth  practically  the  same  response  in 
children  of  the  same  development.  Sec- 
ond, that  'these  ingtindts  are  not  all 
present  at  birth,  but  appear  later.  This 
may  account  for  much  of  lOur  difficulty 
in  interpreting  children.  Third,  that  the 
instinctive  response  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  life's  condition.  The 
instinqt  may  be  crdde  and  incomplete 
and  need  supplem  editing  into  habits. 
Fourth,  instincts  need  to  be  stimulated. 
If  they  are  notl,  they  may  not  appear  in 
life  and  so  seem  to  be  transitory  or  pass- 
ing. 

Children  will  act  according  to  their  in- 
stincts. Interest  will  attach  to  them.  We 
must  direct  the  form  of  this  expression 
into  moral  and  efficient  habits.  Thorn- 
dike  says:  "Thus  the  indiscriminate  ma- 
nipulation of  objects  is  modified  into  in- 
structive! play  with  sandpiles,  blocks  or 
ball;  and  later  into  the  intelligeait  use  of 
tools,  pencil,  pen,  typewriter,  engine, 
printing-press  and  the  like.  Thus  the  sat- 
isfyingness  which  originally  accompanies 
notice  and  approval  by  anybody  is  re- 
directed to  form  special  attachments  to 
the  approval  of  parents,  teachers,  one's 
own  higher  nature,  and  heroes  living  and 
dead,  who  are  chosen  as  ideal  judges. 
Thus  the  original  incitement  of  'another 
trying  to  get  the  food  or  victory  or  ad- 
miration which  we  crave'  is  replaced 
gradually  by  rivalry  with  others  in  all 
work  and  play,  then  by  rivalry  with  our 
own  past  records  or  with  ideal  standards. 
Thus  out  of  'collecting  and  hoarding  at 
random  whatever  is  handy  and  attractive 
to  the  crude  interests  in  color,  glitter  and 
novelty,'  habits  of  intelligent  scientific 
•ollecting  and  arranging  may  be  formed 
and  the  interest  in  collecting  may  be 
made  a  stimulus  to  getting  knowledge 
about  the  objects  collected.  Thus  the 
original  interest^,  the  tendencies  to  be 
satisfied  by  and  annoyed  by,  to  like  and 
dislike,  are  turned  into  acquired  interests 
in  efficient  workmanship,  kindly  fellow- 
ship, the  welfare  of  one's  family,  friends, 
community  and  nation,  and  finally  into 
the  love  of  truth,  justice  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  as  a  whole." 
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Is  the     Bible  Being  Used  as  Permitted 
by  Law? 

"Religious  Education,"  Journal  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association,  printed  in 
its  December  number  a  survey  of  Bilile 
reading  in  schools  as  determined  by  state 
laws  and  decisions.  So  rnany  teachers  oi 
this  state  hesitate  to  bring  the  scripture 
into  the  school  for  fear  of  offending  some 
over  sensitive  individual  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  Religion  Class  workers  to  re- 
view  those   findings. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
that  in  six  states — AJabama,  Georgia, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Penns3-lvania 
and  Tennessee — Bible  reading  is  obliga- 
tory. In  Pennsylvania  "at  least  ten  verses 
from  the  Holy  Bible  shall  be  r-ad  or 
caused  to  be  read,  without  comment,  at 
the  opening  of  "each  and  every  school 
dry,  by  the  teacher  in  charge.  *  *  *  If 
any  school  teacher,  whose  juty  it  shall  be 
to  read,  as  directed  in  this  act,  shall  fail 
or  omit  so  to  d,o,  said  school  teacher 
shall,  upon  charges  preferred  for  such 
failuie  or  omission,  and  nroof  of  same, 
before  the  governing  board  of  the  school 
district,  be  discharged."  The  laws  of  the 
other  states  mentioned  her  are  sim- 
ilar. 

Besides  those  that  enforce  Bible  read- 
ing, six  states  specifically  permit  Bible 
reading  in  their  schools,  and  court  decisions 
in  six  other  states  are  favorable  to  Bible 
reading.  In  three  states  only — Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  Washington — have  the 
courts    ruled    against    the    practice. 

In  six  states,  according  to  the  survey, 
most  of  them  mountain  states  such  as 
Idaho,  Montana.  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Ne- 
vada, and  California,  "Bible  reading  is 
not  practiced  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized construction  of  the  school  law  or 
contsitutional    law." 

The  remainnig  states,  among  them  Utah, 
have  neither  permitted  nor  excluded  the 
Bible    from    the    schools. 

In  the  light  of  this  published  survey, 
it  is  clear  that  teachers  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
made  as  much  use  of  the  Book  of  Books 
as  they  might  have  done.  Even  though 
comment  upon  Biblical  readings  is  forbid- 
den, many  beautiful  stories  and  lessons 
might  be  presented  from  the  scripture 
without  infringing  upon  any  citizen's  rights. 

Spring   Time   Trying   Time 
The  call  of  a  well   loved  mountain  bird 


from  the  branches  of  a  frost-gemmed 
tree  the  other  morning  was  an  intimation 
that  spring,  seducive  spring,  will  soon  be 
planting  her  charms  in  every  face.  Many 
an  urchin  on  his  way  to  school  will  soon 
be  looking  longingly  towards  the  redden- 
ing thicket  where  buds  are  swelling  and 
the  first  ecstatic  tremors  of  new  life  are 
shooting  up  into  the  twigs,  and  many  a 
youth  and  maiden  will  scamper  madly  from 
the  school  house  with  a  smell  of  steam- 
ing ground  and  growing  things  tingling  the 
blood.  Many  a  footprint  along  the  course 
of  some  awakening  stream  will  bear  mute 
testimony  that  a  spring-charmed  boy  has 
passed  that  way. 

As  the  signs  of  spring  increase  in  num- 
ber the  problem  of  the  Religion  Class 
teacher  will  grow.  That  extra  half-hour 
will  seem  interminably  long  to  the  boy 
who  knows  where  a  redwinged  flicker  is 
nesting  or  where  the  vrater  cresses  are 
growing.  The  teacher,  then,  will  have  a 
real  competitor. 

The  teacher,  aflame  with  his  work,  how- 
ever, will  have  little  difficulty.  The  glories 
of  earth  and  sky  and  tree  and  stream  wi'l 
be  brought  into  the  school  room  and  the 
inspiration  of  spring  will  carry  over  into 
the  Religion  Class  lesson.  The  fresh- 
ness of  the  mountain  breeze  will  be 
brought  into  the  school  room  and  teach- 
er and   pupil   alike   will   be   lifted   up. 

Nevertheless,  springtime  is  a  trying  time 
for  the  teacher.  If  he  can  carry  on  his 
work  and  can  maintain  his  attendance  until 
the  close  of  school,  he  will  have  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  teacher,  a  leader  of 
young   people. 

In  order  to  succeed  the  teacher  must  be 
alert  and  steadfast.  His  ears  and  eyes 
must  be  open  to  catch  every  note  or  every 
interesting  feature  of  spring.  He  must  sup- 
plement the  lesson  with  lessons  from  the 
book  of  nature.  He  must  make  the  in- 
side of  the  school  building  riva',  in  inter- 
est, the  great  outdoors.  It  can  be  done 
and  many  a  Religion  Class  teacher  will 
do  it.  Then,  too,  the  teacher  must  be 
even  more  steadfast  than  in  previous 
months,  because  the  failure  of  even  one  Re- 
ligion Class  will  be  sufficient  to  break 
down  the  morale  of  the  class,  which,  if 
once  lost  in  the  spring,  will  be  hard  to- 
build  again. 

The  wise  teacher,  aware  of  the  coming 
competition  will  begin  to  prepare  now  to 
meet  it. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  1922-23  LESSON 
BOOK 

Some  Religion  Class  teachers  throughout 
the  Church  found  it  a  little  difficult  to 
adapt  the  1922-23  Lesson  Book  to  the  needs 
of  their  particular  classes.  They  found 
that  where  a  lesson  seemed  to  carry  over 
in  one  grade  it  failed  to  get  a  response  in 
another.  In  other  words,  teachers  every- 
where discovered  that  a  single  lesson  book 
for  eight  different  grades  of  pupils  re- 
quires remaking  by  at  least  half  of  the 
teachers  if  the  pupils  are  to  become  ac- 
tively  interested. 

The  makers  of  the  1922-23  Lesson  Book 
knew  its  limitations  and  understood  per- 
fectly that  adaptations  would  have  to  be 
made.  In  fact,  the  Lesson  Book  was  in- 
tended more  as  a  suggestion  of  subject  mat- 
ter than  a  workable  text  book  for  every 
grade. 

On  account  of  the  demand  for  a  better 
graded  text  book,  the  General  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Church  is  planning  to 
have  a  set  of  at  least  four  text  books,  com- 
piled and  written  by  experts,  ready  for  next 
season's  work.  According  to  the  plan, 
these  texts  will  make  an  attempt  to  link 
up  the  school  work  with  moral  and  re- 
ligious ideals. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  season,  teach- 
ers must  make  the  best  use  they  can  of 
the  present  Lesson  Book.  A  teacher  should 
not  hesitate  to  bring  to  the  class  other 
stories,  other  illustrations,  which  will  sup- 
plement those  given  in  the  book.  Per- 
haps a  teacher  may  know  a  story  or  an 
experience  that  will  suit  his  purposes  bet- 
ter, even,  than  the  one  given  in  the  book. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  he  is  to  feel  at 
liberty  to  use  his  own  material. 

If  any  teacher  is  having  difficu'ty  in 
adapting  the  stories  of  the  Lesson  Book 
to  his  class,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  supply  himself  with  a  good  volume 
of  Bible  stories,  or  some  other  book  from 
which   good   religious   stories    may   be   had. 

Teachers   Lake  Religion  Class 

From  several  stakes  comes  the  report 
that  practically  every  Latter-day  Saint 
school  teacher  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  Religion  Class  work.  These  teachers 
declare  that  the  Religion  Class  gives  them 
an  opportunity  with  their  children  that  is 
lacking  in  the  regular  district  school ;  that 
the  "heart"  interest  aroused  by  the  Re- 
ligion Class  is  worth  many  times  more 
to  them  than  the  expenditure  of  energy 
required  to  teach  the  class.  So  noticeable 
is  this  advantage  that  a  number  of  teach- 
ers not  affiliated  with  the  Church  have 
applied  for  Religion  Classes  to  teach.  That 
means  that  the  Latter-day  Saint  teacher 
who   excuses  himself   from  Religion   Class 


is  declining  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
potent  factor  in  the  lives  of  his  pupils. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  some  teachers  are  taking  hold  of  this 
great  work  a  report  of  the  Wasatch  Stake, 
with  headquarters  at  Heber,  is  given  here. 
There  are  other  stakes  with  reports  equally, 
or  at  least  approximately  as  good,  but  this 
report  happens  to  be  at  hand. 

There  are  nine  wards  in  the  stake,  and 
every  ward  has  its  Religion  Class.  Of 
course,  in  the  larger  towns  several  wards 
are  interested  in  the  same  class.  At  the  con- 
vention of  the  thirty-six  Religion  Class 
teachers,  thirty-five  were  present;  the  ab- 
sentee having  been  excused.  Eleven  high 
councilmen  out  of  eighteen,  and  fourteen 
members  of  the  bishoprics  were  also  pres- 
ent  to   participate   in   the   meetings. 

The  December  report  showed  that  out  of 
a  school  enrollment  of  1056  children  the 
Religion  Classes  showed  an  enrollment  of 
1010  and  an  average  attendance  of  884,  or 
about  87  per  cent.  This  was  a  falling 
off  from  the  October  report  which  showed 
an  enrollment  of  1021  and  attendance  of 
97  per  cent.  The  falling  off  was  accounted 
for  by  the  short  days  of  December  and  some 
light  epidemic  that  broke  out  among  the 
children.  At  the  convention  several  school 
principals  and  teachers  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  value  of  the  Religion  Class  to  the 
teacher  as  an  aid  in  discipline.  In  several 
of  the  districts,  these  teachers  announced 
the  Religion  Class  has  enrolled  lOO  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  and  had  maintained  an 
attendance  equal  to  that  of  the  schools. 

Superintendent  D.  A.  Broadbent,  of  Wa- 
satch Stake,  insists  that  he  is  not  satisfiefd 
yet,  the  good  report  notwithstanding.  He 
says  that  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  Latter-day  Saint  children  and  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  Non-Mormon  children  is 
not  satisfactory. 

Attention   Superintendents 

Religion  Class  superintendents  will  be 
assisting  the  work  materially  if  they  will 
report  promptly.  They  will  please  see  that 
all  reports  are  mailed  on  time  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Education,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Religion  Class  workers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  subscribe  for  tlie  "Juvenile  In- 
structor," for  by  so  doing  they  can  keep 
in  touch  with  suggestions  from  headquar- 
ters. 

The  editor  of  these  pages  will  be  glad 
to  consider  suggestions  eminating  from 
Religion  Class  teachers  and  supervisors.  If 
any  teacher  has  made  a  success  of  his  class 
in  any  unique  way,  an  account  of  his 
methods  will  be  gladly  considered,  and 
will  be  published  if  it  is  thought  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  other  classes.  We  are  anxious 
for  suggestions  that  will  help  the  cause 
along. 
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Stop,  Look,  Listen 

By  John  Riisc  Woodzvard 

The  playground  of  Hamuer  Hall 
was  noisy  with  the  hubbub  of  recess. 
Over  beyond  the  joggling  boards  four 
boys  played  at  foot-and-a-half :  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  Dan  McGruder,  Piggy 
Adams  and  Boy  Smith.  Almost  al- 
ways there  is  one  boy  in  every  crowd 
who  call  do  things  a  shade  better 
than  the  rest.  And  that  boy  in  this 
crowd  was  William  Wallace,  a  husky, 
lithe  youngster  of  eleven. 

Of  course  Piggy  Adams  was  down, 
for  he  was  of  a  pudgy  build.  Piggy 
could  play  marbles,  tops,  jack-stones, 
mumble-peg,  and  fly  kites  with  the 
best  of  them.  But  he  could  not  make 
his  legs  Ijehave  enough  like  a  grass- 
hopper for  holding  his  own  at  foot- 
and-a-half.  Piggy  was  twelve,  and 
Piggy  was  clumsy.  And,  too,  it  must 
be  added  that  his  was  a  sunny  way 
that  made  him  liked  by  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  Wal- 
lace was  swift  and  sure;  but  at  times 
he  was  too  chesty  for  any  use. 

Red  headed  Boy  Smith  was  leader 
today.  He  had  just  set  Piggy  Adams 
at  a  mark  that  seemed  to  be  a  hard 
one  and  over. 

"There  you  are !  Go  to  it,  Bill !" 
he  called,  "There's  one  to  stretch  your 
legs." 

William  Wallace  looked  at  the 
jump;  and  inwardly  he  scorned.  That 
was  no  jump — for  him.  He  did  not 
exactly  mean  to  be  boastful.  But  he 
was,  abominably  so. 

•That !"  he  derided.  "Shucks !  Boy, 
that's  no  jump.  Not  for  me.  If  I 
couldn't  do  that  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  my  back,  why — Pd — Pd  just 
crawl  off  in  a  hole  and  die." 


And  starting  at  the  line  he  ran  back- 
ward ten  steps  or  so.  That  was  to 
bring  him  in  a  right  stride  at  the  take- 
off. Then,  with  the  leg  of  an  ante- 
lope, he  ran,  jumped,  touched  Piggy's 
crotiched  back  with  one  hand,  making 
it,  oh,  so  easily.  Coming  around,  his 
air  was  undfeniably  swagger.  And 
flagrantly  he  bragged. 

■'Yesterday  I  did  a  better  jump  than 
that.  Say,  fellers,  let's  play  isome- 
thing  you  can  play,  Foot-and-a-half — 
Well,  you  might  interest  a  peg-leg, 
but  not  your  Uncle  Dudley !" 

Yes,  William  Wallace  could  jump 
and  jump  wtell.  But  all  the  rest  of 
the  recess  the  boys  called  to  him  rather 
stiffly  by  the  name  of  William,  and 
not  by  the  warm,  friendly  name  of 
Bill. 

This  was  William  Wallace's  first 
year  at  Hamner  Hall.  It  was  only 
a  month  since  school  had  begun.  And 
the  boys  were  largely  new  to  each 
other.  But  even  now  William  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  his  unpopularity,  and 
to  dislike  it  enomiously. 

He  chanced  by  a  high  board  fence 
that  very  dav.  And  on  the  other  side 
were  voices  that  belonged  to  Dan  Mc- 
(iruder  and  Boy  Smith. 

"Come  on.  Boy,"'  said  Dan,  "let's 
start  something." 

'A  game  of  One-Eyed  Cat,"  sug- 
gested   Boy. 

"Fair  enough,"  said  Dan,  "and 
must    we    get    old    Windy    Bill  ?" 

"Says  who?"  inquired  Boy  in  their 
vernacular.  "You  mean  that  fellow 
William  Wallace?" 

"Nobody  else  but  him,"  said  Dan. 
"He's  about  the  windiest  thing  I  know. 
Don't  you  think  ?" 

"I'll  say  he  is,"  agreed  Boy  Smith. 
"And   don't  let's  get   hiin.     He's   so 
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puffed  up  about  himself,  it's  a  won- 
der he  doesn't  just  burst.  It's  al- 
ways what  he  has  done,  will  do,  can 
do.  In  his  own  mind,  he's  it  with  a 
mighty  big  IT.  He  makes  me  tired. 
And  that's  that!" 

'Same  here,"  agreed  Dan  heartily. 
He's  a  prune !' 

"I'll  .say  he  is,"  agreed  Boy.  "But, 
come  on,  let's  go  get  Piggy." 

"Let's,"  said  Dan. 

Right  then  William  Wallace  began 
to  do  some  tall  thinking.  So  Dan 
McGruder  looked  upon  him  as  "Windy 
Bill ;"  and  Boy  Smith  knew  him  for 
a  "Prune!"  William  had  a  quick,  hot 
desire  to  climlj  the  fence  and  punch 
their  heads,  to  beat  'em  up  for  fair. 
He  laid  a  hasty  hand  upon  the  topmost 
stringer,  started  up,  stopped,  climbed 
down.  For  a  sudden  large  idea  had 
popped  into  his  mind:  If  he  fought 
them  it  woidd  very  Hkely  he. 
known.  Too,  it  would  become  known 
why  he  had  fought  them.  And  then, 
very  likely,  those  odious  nicknames 
would  stick — Windy  Bill,  The  Prune! 

In  the  end  he  decided  not  to  lick 
Dan  and  Boy,  or  try  to,  just  now,  any- 
way.    But  he  would  remember. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  William 
Wallace  was  not  invited  ni  on  the 
game  of  'One-Eyed  Cat."  But  he  in- 
vited himself.  As  you  may  imagine, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  backward 
about  William.  He  waited  until  he 
heard  their  shout  ringing  from  the 
playground.  And  then  he  went  boldly 
over. 

There  were  only  three  boys  on  hand, 
which  made  them  sadly  short  of  play- 
ers. One  of  the  boys  was  batting. 
It  was  Piggy.  Another  filled  the 
pitcher's  box,  who  was  Dan  McGru- 
der. Boy  Smith  held  down  the 
job  of  fielder.  The  wire  back  stop 
at  one  end  of  the  tennis  court  was 
acting  in  stead  of  a  catcher. 

"Hey,  fellers !"  William  Wallace 
horned  in,  "you  haven't  got  a  catcher. 
I'll  be  it!" 

"No,"  said  Dan,  'if  you  come  in  at 


all,  William,  you  come  in  at  the  tail 
end.  That  means  out  in  the  field.  And 
we  all  shove  up  one  place.  That's 
the  rule,  you  know." 

William  came  in.  The  boys  shoved 
up.  The  game  went  on.  Piggy  swung 
with  all  his  puffy  might  and  missea 
the  first  ball.  Once  he  fouled.  And 
then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  caught 
one  square  on  the  nose.  It  was  a  long 
drive  well  above  William  Wallace's 
head.  And  a  generous  shout  of  "Hot 
man !"  went  up  from  Dan  and  Boy. 
And  instantly  you  knew  they  were  glad 
that  Piggy  had  "knocked  'em  for  a 
row  of  bowls,"  as  the  saying  goes. 
When  Piggy  jogged  fatly  back  to  home 
plate  he  laughed.  That  was  all.  There 
was  none  of  the  Ijumptious  about 
him. 

In  due  course,  William  Wallace  had 
an  inning  at  bat.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  he  could  hit — hit  like  an- 
other Babe  Ruth.  But  he  noticed  that 
his  very  best  wallops  drew  forth  no 
glad  shouts  of  "Hot,  man !"  from  Dan 
and  Boy  Smith.  From  the  first  he  felt 
how  grimly  they  strove  to  put  him  out. 
Finally  a  fly  that  he  lifted  was  caught, 
and  then  it  was  the  boys  gave  a  pleased 
shout  of  approval.  And  not  until  then. 
And  that's  the  way  it  was  about  the 
mixed  pickle  period — only  shockingly 
more  so. 

The  mixed  pickle  period — so  called 
by  Professor  Sherwood  of  Hamner 
Hall — was  thirty  minutes  given  over 
to  a  rapid  putting  of  questions  about 
this,  that,  and  the  other.  Sometimes 
these  questions  were  curiously  twisted. 
Indeed  they  were  even  incorrectly  put, 
sometimes.  It  was  a  class  that  made 
one  look  very  alive  lest  he  be  caught 
a-napping.  It  came  after  the  noon 
recess  and  a  bit  of  luncheon — when  the 
brain  cells  want  to  take  a  rest  instead 
of  vigorously  chinning  the  mental 
cross  bar. 

"What  is  the  capital  of  Paris?"  ask- 
ed Professor  Sherwood  on  a  certain 
day.  And,  "You  may  answer,  Wil- 
liam  Wallace." 
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William  was  taken  unawares.  He 
was  a  bit  confused  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  question,  too.  Offhand 
he  answered — "France !" 

At  that  the  class  laughed.  It  made 
plain  how  ready  they  were  to  see  the 
laughable  in  any  mistake  of  his.  And 
because  of  it  William  got  hot  under 
the  collar.  But  there  was  nothuig  to 
do.  He  couldn't  rub  all  of  their  noses 
in  the  dirt.  So  he  just  had  to  swallow 
his  dudgeon  as  best  he  might. 

Shortly  later  Professor  Sherwood 
put  this  question :  "Seven  times  nine, 
divided  by  two,  plus  one  and  a  half, 
equals  what,  Adams?"  Of  course,  he 
meant  Piggy.  And  Piggy  rather  badly 
fumbled  the  answer;  but  everyone 
kindly  kept  silent.  For  everybody  lik- 
ed Piggy.  And  they  never  made 
game  of  his  mistakes. 

Now  William  Wallace  wanted  the 
good  will  of  his  mates.  Every  fellow 
does,  or  ought  to.  He  really  didn't 
know  the  why  of  his  disfavor.  He 
really  didn't  know  how  chesty  he  was. 
But  he  determined  to  find  out  the  mat- 
ter.    And  to  mend  it — if  he  could. 

It  was  good  old  Peg'gy  who  convinc- 
ed William  what  the  trouble  was,  and 
pointed  him  in  the  way  to  mend  it. 
Piggy  was  the  kind  of  boy  who  chums 
splendidly  with  everybody.  He  was 
one  of  the  few,  it  appeared,  who  found 
time,  these  days,  to  be  in  the  least 
friendly  with  William — 'to  go  any- 
where with  him  after  school  hours. 

They  were  crunching  briskly  along, 
the  two  boys  were,  down  the  cinder 
railroad  path,  one  at  either  side  of  the 
stringing  rails.  Crisp  October  was 
come  by  now,  with  its  crimson  leaves, 
and  cheery,  chilly  nights  that  gave  one 
a  tooth  for  pop-corn.  Not  far  off 
lived  an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
"Deafy"  Nance.  He  ran  a  water  mill 
down  on  Catoosa  river.  And  also  he 
kept  for  general  sale  the  most  excel- 
lent pop-corn  to  be  found  the  country 
round.  Thitherword  Piggy  and  Wil- 
liam were  bound  this  pleasant  autumn 


afternoon,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  pop-corn.  And  as  they  went 
they  bandied  words  back  and  forth 
across  the  shining  rails — much  a^  one 
bandies  a  ball  back  and  forth  in  the 
play  of  Ante-Over. 

"Piggy,"  said  William  as  they  went 
along,  "I  know  a  fellow — " 

"I  do,  too,"  interposed  Piggy  jok- 
ingly. 

''There's  something  wrong  abbut 
the  one  I  know,"  went  on  William. 

"Same  here,"  said  Piggy.  "What's 
wrong  about  your  fellow?" 

"Don't  know  exactly,"  said  William. 
"Wish  I  did.  The  other  fellows  call 
him  Windy  Bill,  the  Prune." 

"Bet  I   know  the  same  guy,"  said 

Piggy- 

"Bet  you  don't  know  why  they  call 
him  that,"  said  William,  "or,  if  you  do, 
I  bet  you  won't  tell." 

"Bet  I  do  and  will,"  said  Piggy, 
"Because  he  w  a  prune." 

"What  makes  a  fellow  a  prune?" 
asked  William. 

"Being  too  chesty,"  explained  Pig- 
gy. "He's  too  full  of  himself.  Spouts 
too  much  about  every  little  thing  he 
does." 

"But,"  objected  William,  "hasn't  a 
fellow  the  right  to  spout  a  little — if  he 
can  do  a  thing — and  does  it  better  than 
anybody  else?" 

"Yes;  he  has  not!"  said  Piggy. 

"Then  what's  a  fellow  to  do?"  ask- 
ed William. 

They  had  come  to  a  highway  cross- 
ing. Beside  them  stood  a  white  post. 
At  the  top  of  it  were  cross  arms. 
Upon  each  arm  was  spelled  in  big, 
bold,  black  letters  a  word — just  one 
word  to  each  arm.  Piggy  pointed  to 
the  sign  above. 

"See  that,"  he  said,  "well,  that's  a 
good  motto  for  a  fellow.  That  is,  if 
he  wants  to  be  something  else  besides 
a  prune." 

William  looked  eagerly  up,  and  read 
the  legend :     Stop  !  Look  !  Listen  ! 

Piggy  went  on :     "When  a  fellow 
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does  a  thing,  why — it  isn't  up  to  him 
to  tell  the  world.  His  job  then  is  to 
Stop!  Look!  Listen!" 

William  put  in  a  thoughtful  mo- 
ment. He  was  not  a  dumb-bell  by  any 
means.  And  he  got  what  Piggy  was 
driving  at. 

"Thank  you,  Piggy,"  he  said,  after 
a  while. 

And  they  went  on. 

By  and  by  they  made  the  High 
Bridge  that  spanned  the  Catoosa  Riv- 
er. Just  here  the  river  was  a  body  of 
water  at  once  both  wide  and  deep.  A 
distance  below  the  bridge  it  took  a 
thirty  foot  tumultous  leap  over  a  rocky 
brink.  And  forthwith  it  sped  terrifi- 
cally on  its  way  to  the  sea  through 
rapids  strewn  with  boulders.  On 
yonder  side  of  Catoosa  River,  at  the 
falls,  was  old  "Deafy"  Nance's  grist 
mill.  Lazily  the  big  wheel  was  turn- 
ing over  and  over. 

Well,  Piggy  and  William  gained 
midway  of  the  trestle.  At  this  precise 
nick  they  chanced  to  look  toward  the 
falls.  And  their  surprised  eyes 
sighted  an  over-turned  skiff.  It  was 
drifting  rapidly  toward  the  falls,  they 
saw.  And  beside  the  boat  two  heads 
struggled  in  the  water. 

"My  eyes !"  exclaimed  Piggy. 
"That's  Dan  McGruder  and  Boy 
Smith !" 

Now  Dan  McGruder  was  a  duck 
in  water;  but  Boy  Smith — with  his 
shoes  on  and  his  clothes  on,  as  he 
now  was — well,  he  figured  in  the 
class   with   pig-iron. 

"Come  on!'  shouted  Piggy  excited- 
ly. "Hurry !  Hurry !  Let's  get  Deafy 
Nance — Throw  'em  a  line  before  it's 
too  late.  I  can't  swim  good  enough 
to  do  any  good  that  way !" 

[William  Wallace  himself  could  do 
an  Australian  crawl  stroke  that  took 
him  through  the  water  like  a  shark. 
Piggy  did  the  rest  of  the  High  Bridge 


on  a  dead  run.     But  William  stayed 
behind. 

Frankly,  there  was  a  hard  spot  in 
the  region  of  William  Wallace's  heart. 
Yonder  were  the  two  boys  who  dislik- 
ed him  most;  the  two  whom  he  dis- 
liked most.  Let  the  suckers  swim — 
or  sink!    It  was  no  skin  off  his  elbow. 

William  saw  Dan  catch  Boy  by  the 
scruff.  Dan's  arms  flailed  valiantly 
out.  A  moment  he  seemed  to  hold  his 
own  against  the  angry  current.  Then, 
despite  his  best,  slowly,  surely — the 
two  heads  slid  toward  the  fatal  brink. 

That  was  as  long  as  William  waited. 
He  was  not  a  monster  at  bottom.  And 
somehow,  without  his  knowing,  his 
grudge  slipped  away.  In  its  stead  a 
faint  thrill  welled  up  within  him.  For 
the  boy  Dan  was  fighting  a  good  fight. 
The  next  second  William  kicked  out 
of  his  shoes  and  shirt  and  pants.  Then 
from  the  middle  span  of  the  High 
Bridge  he  went,  head  first. 

Nor  did  William's  .splash  come  too 
late.  He  got  to  the  sinking  boys  in 
jig  time.  Adroitly  he  grabbed  Boy  by 
the  wrist,  and  held  grimly  on.  Thus 
he  and  Dan  kept  Boy  Smith  afloat 
until  rescuing  "Deafy"  Nance,  Piggy, 
a  boat  and  a  rope  arrived. 

The  boys  were  sopping  wet  of 
course.  But  they  jogged  all  the  way 
home.  Once  there,  before  going  their 
several  ways,  they  gathered  in  a  little 
knot. 

"Bill,"  said  Boy  Smith,  "it  was  top- 
notch — what  you  did  this  afternoon. 
And  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times !" 

"I'll  say  it  was  big!"  put  in  Dan 
heartily.  "Some  swimmer!  Eh — 
Bill !" 

William  had  an  ample  chance  just 
then  to  do  some  tall  boasting.  But  he 
didn't.  For,  from  a  cranny  in  his 
brain,  a  .silent  partner  called  to  him 
and  said:     "Stop!   Look!  Listen!" 

"Forget   it,    fellers !'   said  William. 

And  that  was  all. 
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International  Doll  Cut-Outs — The  Lutee  French  Girl 


Paint  girl's  face  arms  and  legs  pink;  eyes  brown;  hair  dark  brown;  socks 
white  with  bine  tops;  slippers  brown;  bodice  on  girl's  dress  black;  draw  strings 
red.  white  and  bine;  skirt  maroon;  apron  white;  flag  red,  white  and  blue;  hat  black 
with  white  high  lights;  tricolor  on  hat  red,  white  and  bine.     Cut  dotted  line  on  hat. 
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What  Kitty  Did 

"Mama,"  gasped  an  eager  little 
voice,  as  eight-year-old  Dorothy  ran  in- 
to the  kitchen  where  her  mother  was 
rolling  out  cookies,  "mama,  cats  can't 
talk,  can  they?" 

"Why,  what  a  question,  my  dear!" 
said  mama,  smiling.  "Why  do  you 
ask  that,  Dorothy?" 

"Grade  said  her  Snow  White  could 
just  the  same  as  talk,"  declared  the 
little  girl.  I  told  her  she  was  a  fib- 
ber. She  said  her  mama  told  her 
that  all  animals  had  a  language,  but 
only  folks  who  liked  animals  could 
understand  what  they  said.  Do  they, 
mama." 

Mrs.  Brown  popped  the  first  pan 
of  cookies  into  the  oven  before  she 
answered  the  eager  child.  "Gracie 
meant  that  her  cat  makes  itself  un- 
derstood by  means  of  actions,  dear," 
she  said  gently.  "She  did  not  mean 
that  Snow  White  used  words.  Sup- 
pose you  watch  your  pussy  awhile, 
Dorothy.  Perhaps  you  will  learn 
something  more  about  the  animal  lan- 
guage." 

Dorothy  opened  her  eyes  very  wide 
at  that.  Then  she  ran  out  to  the 
barn  to  find  her  pet.  She  was  gone 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  the  pan  of 
cookies  was  just  being  taken  from  the 
oven  when  she  again  ran  into  the 
kitchen.  "Oh,  mama,  may  I  have 
one?"  cried  the  little  girl. 

Mama  sinliled  and  said,  ■  "Yes." 
Then,  after  a  moment  of  busy  silence, 
she  asked  Dorothy  whether  she  had 
found  out  how  kitty  made  her  wishes 
known. 

"Oh,  Mama,"  cried  Dorothy,  her 
chubby  little  face  aglow  with  excite- 
ment, "I  almost  forgot  about  that! 
The  queerest  thing,  mama  When  I 
ran  into  the  harness-room — where 
kitty  keeps  her  babies,  you  know, 
mama — why,  I  heard  the  tiniest 
meows  from  kitty's  children,  just  as 
anxious  and  scared  as  anything.  Be- 
fore  I    could   move,    kitty    ran   up   to 


me  and  meowed  and  clawed  at  my 
shoes  the  funniest  way!  I  bent  down 
to  pat  her;  but  that  wasn't  what  she 
wanted.  She  sprang  back  from  me 
and  looked  toward  the  wall  and 
meowed  louder  than  ever.  Then  she 
laid  her  head  on  my  shoe  and  rubbed 
it  a  bit,  then  looked  at  me  and  just 
yowed !" 

Dbrothy  looked  solemnly  at  her 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Brown  asked  what 
kitty  had  done  next.  "Well,  the  next 
thing  she  did  was  to  run  over  to  the 
wall  and  begin  reaching  .her  paws 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor.  Every 
little  while  she'd  stop,  nm  to  me, 
'yow,'  and  run  back." 

"What  did  you  do,  dear?"  asked 
mama,  interestedly.  "Did  you  under- 
stand what  kitty  wanted  after  awhile  ?" 

"Yes,  mama.  Kitty  wanted  me  to 
go  to  the  hole  and  save  her  two  ba- 
bies. They  had  fallen  through  to  the 
ground  underneath,  and  kitty  was  not 
little  enough  to  get  through  the  hole 
after  them.  She  was  so  glad  when 
I  got  them  out  for  her." 

"How  do  you  know  she  was  glad?" 

"Why,  because  she  purred  so  loud 
and  cuddled  her  babies  so  close'" 
laughed  Dorothy.  "I  suppose  Gracie 
was  right,  after  all,  mama." — Se- 
lected. 

Two  Sorts  of  Gold 

They  soon  grow  old  who  grope   for 

gold 
In  marts  where  all  is  bought  and  sold : 
Who  live  for  self  and  on  some  shelf 
In  darkened  vaults  hoard  up  their  pelf, 
Cankered  and  crCisted  o'er  with  mould. 
For  them  their  youth  itself  is  old. 

They  ne'er  grow  old  who  gather  gold 
Where  spring  awakes  and  flowers  un- 
fold ; 
WHien  suns  arise  in  joyous  skies. 
And  fill  the  soul  within  their  eyes. 
For    them  the    immortal  bards    have 

sung. 
For  them  old  age  itself  is  young. 
— Christopher  Pearse  Crancli. 
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The  March  Hares 

By   y.  A.  Bywater 

) 

Background  blue ;  trees  brown ;  leaves  green ;  nymph  pink ;  wings 
blue ;  foreground  light  green  ;  foliage  dark  green  ;  flowers  white  with  yel- 
low centers;  rabbits  different  shades  of  brown. 


The 

CHILDRgNS: 

Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following; 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original   stories   of  not   to  exceed   three   hundred   words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original   drawings,   black   and   white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be   black  and   white  on   plain  white   paper,   and   must   not  be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Copying  a  Blot 

"Mother,"  asked  a  small  boy,  who 
was  looking  around  for  a  good  ex- 
ample, "which,  of  all  the  big  boys 
I  know,  would  you  like  me  to  pat- 
tern after?" 

"Which  should  you  think?"  asked 
his  mother,  "You  know  the  boys  bet- 
ter than  I  do." 

The  little  fellow  thought  awhile, 
then  he  said,  "Well,  there's  Dan  Park ; 
he's  a  good  fellow,  but  he  smokes ; 
there's  Bill  Jones,  he  swears ;  Sam 
Jay,  he  drinks:  Bill  Parker,  he  has  an 
ugly  temper:  Jim  Woods,  he's  lazy 
and  hates  study ;  Charley  Doe,  he  gees 
fishing  on  Stmday,  and  Torn  Smitli, 
he  tells  lies.  Mother  there  isn't  one  of 
them,  that  if  I  copy,  I  shouldn't  have 
to  copy  a  blot  from." 

"Then,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother, 
"suppose  you  let  them  all  go  and  take 
the  blessed  Savior  for  your  pattern. 
He  came  on  purpose,  as  the  apostles 
.say,  to  leave  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow.  And  we  can  do  this 
with  an  entire  safety.     In  Him  you 


will    find   a   perfect    example.     And 
there  are  no  blots  to  copy  here." 
Louise  Wilkin, 
Age  13.  2315  West  2nd  St., 

Chester,  Pa. 


The  Cat's  Dream 

Nita  had  a  little  cat. 

Its  fur  was  black  as  night; 
And  every  time  you  pinched  its  tail 

It  started  in  to  fight. 

It  followed  her  to  bed  one  night 

And  had  a  lovely  dream: 
It  dreamed  it  had  a  dozen  mice 

.A.nd  a  great  big  dish  of  cream. 

But  when  it  awoke,  and   found  it  a 
joke 
It  made  such  a  terrible  racket, 
It  woke  all  her  brothers  and  all  the 
others. 
So  she  had  to  tan  its  jacket. 

Willma  Boyle, 
Age  12  B.  Y.  U., 

Provo,  Utah. 
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The  Storm  Waif 

It  was  a  very  dark  and  stormy  night, 
so  dark  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
except  when  a  streaked  flash  of  Hght- 
ning  ht  up  the  earth,  so  that  every  ob- 
ject could  be  seen.  Then  the  loud 
thunder  echoed  from  the  heavens  and 
,  the  rain  came  down'  in  torrents. 

A  small  half  naked  child  drenched 
with  the  rain  was  running  up  and 
down  the  streets  calling  at  every  door 
trying  to  sell  his  papers.  No  one 
would  buy  one.  Being  downhearted 
he  sat  down  on  the  step  of  a  house 
which  was  up  even  with  the  street.  As 
he  was  sitting  there  the  tall  dark  fig- 
ure of  a  man  appeared.  As  he  passed 
the  doorstep  he  stumbled  over  some- 
thing and  looked  down.  He  discov- 
ered the  small  huddled  figure  of  a 
child.  The  man  seemed  angry  at  be- 
ing so  nearly  upset  and  began  scold- 
ing the  child. 

Under  the  hard  grip  of  the  man's 
hand  the  little  boy  fainted,  and  the 
man,  feeling  that  he  had  been  a  bnite, 
picked  him  up,  and  decided  to  take 
him  home  with  him.  After  a  hot  bath 
and  something  to  eat  the  little  boy  felt 
much  better.  Dressed  in  a  warm  bath- 
robe in  a  big  chair  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place the  boy  answered  the  questions 
of  the  lonely  looking  man. 

"You  say  you  have  no  parents  and 
no  home?  Well  that  is  tough  luck. 
How  about  living  with  me?" 

The  man's  early  life  had  been  sad. 


and  he  generally  kept  away  from  other 
people;  but  this  small  boy  with  no 
home  or  parents  instantly  won  his  sym- 
pathy, so  he  adopted  him  and  gave  him 
a  home. 

Two  years  later  the  sad  lonely  man 
no  longer  existed,  but  in  his  place  was 
a  sunny  cheerful  man.  The  little  boy 
had  brightened  his  life  and  made  it 
worth  the  living. 

Delia  Wilson, 
Age  12.  Payson,  Utah. 

His  Way  of  Life 

He  used  to  save  his  pennies, 

Then  he  saved  his  dimes; 
He  never  went  to  movies. 

Because  there  wasn't  time. 

He  later  saved  his  quarters, 
And  his  dollars  grew  albeit ; 

He  always  gained  in  barters, 
But  he  never  tried  to  cheat. 

He  played  the  honest  game  of  life, 
And  banked  every  spare  cent ; 

He  ranked  the  highest  in  the  strife. 
But  still,  he  never  lent. 

When  others  took  a  mighty  leap. 

And  fell  into  despair. 
He    stood  his  ground  and  borrowed 
none — 

For  he  had  saved  his  share. 

By  Weston  N.  Nordgran, 
Age  16.  Box  223, 

Monroe,  Sevier    Co.,  Utah. 
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By  Lester  Tracy, 
Age  11.  Malta,  Idaho. 

Peggy's   Party 

"Oh  mother!  Wouldn't  it  be  glor- 
ious fun  if  I  could  have  a  party,  a 
real  birthday  party !"  cried  Peggy  An- 
derson, clapping  her  hands. 

"Mother  is  too  busy.  You  may  have 
a  cake,  though ;  and  if  you  help  real 
nicely  we  will  have  ice  cream,  too,"  an- 
swered her  mother. 

Peggy's  face  grew  dark,  but  she  re- 
membered that  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  had  said,  "You  must  never  get 
angry  when  you  are  disappointed.  Go 
bravely  about  your  work,  and  the 
Lord  will  bless  you." 

That  morning  Peggy  helped  her 
mother  so  much  that  she  had  time  to 
help  with  the  ice  cream.  She  went 
to  bed  early,  and  dreamed  of  a  wonder- 
ful cake,  with  pasties  all  over  it ! 

The  next  morning  she  helped  her 
mother  until  noon,  and  then  she  was 
sent  to  town  on  numerous  errands.  It 
was  two  o'clock  when  she  returned. 

As  she  entered  the  dining  room 
she  gasped  in  surprise.  There  on  the 
table  was  a  large  cake,  decorated  with 
pink   roses   and   green   leaves,   and   a 


small,  neatly  dressed  kewpie  on  top. 

There  were  smaller  cakes  all  around 
the  table  on  which  rested  dainty  place 
cards.  From  the  ceiling  hung  numer- 
ous pink  and  blue  ribbons,  and  these 
also  were  tied  to  tiny  cakes,  the  other 
end  reaching  into  a  wreath  of  red 
roses  on  the  light  shade.  Then  from 
the  parlor  trooped  thirteen  boys  and 
girls! 

The  .party    was  a   grand    success. 
When  it  was  over,  Peggy  ran  to  her 
mother,  and  gave  her  a  regular  "bear 
hug." 
"Mumsie,  you're  a  dear !"  she  cried. 

"So  are  you,"  answered  her  moth- 
er. "Thats  why  I  gave  you  the  party." 

Norma  Madsen, 
Age  14.  Silver  City,  Utah. 


Winter 

Winter  has  as  many  seasons 
As  the  whole  world  through, 

Thursday  night,  what  would  be  Fri- 
day ? 
No  one  ever  knew. 

Jack  Frost  was  our  first  visitor  here. 

And  his  nippy  little  elves 
Made  castles  on  our  window  panes. 

Just  to  amuse  themselves. 

Old  King  Winter  next  did  send 
Some  tiny  snowflake  fairies ; 

They  came  to  us  on  Christmas  day 
With  toys  and  holly  berries. 

After  that  came  seven  days 
Of  sunshine  and  clear  weather. 

We  skipped  and  played  without  our 
coats, 
.A^nd  all  felt  glad  together. 

But  now  we  have  the)  snow  again — 
This  time  its  great  big  fairies 

Have  come  to  try  and  snow  us  in. 
But  there's  not  one  of  us  that  tarries. 

Florence  Sutton, 
Age  10.  Grantsville,  Utah. 
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Spring 

Springtime    is    coming    with    all    its 
cheer, 

Sunny  and  happy  and  bright, 
The  robin  is  singing  his  song  so  sweet. 

Of  cherry  blossoms  so  white. 

Tlie    primrose    has    wakened    from    a 
long  winter's  sleep 
And  tulips  of  crimson  and  gold, 
The  bad  king  of  winter  has  vanished 
away, 
And  with  him  has  gone  all  the  cold. 

See  yonder  on  that  bright  blossoming 

tree. 

The  sparrow  is  singing  with  all  his 

might; 

And  over  the  hilltop  is  peeping  the  sun. 

With  his  fresh  rays,  smiling  bright. 

See  the  brook  merrily  dancing  along, 

Gurgling  from  morn  until  night, 
See  the  bright  flowers  blossoming, 
Oh  it's  a  wonderful  sight. 

Brace  Diamond. 
Age  13.  P.  O.  Box  285, 

Springville,  Utah. 


By  Clifton  Passey, 
Age  14.  212  So.  1st  West, 

Provo,  Utah. 


Copy  by  Lloyd  Bond, 
Age   13.  ]\Iesa,  Ariz. 


The  Poet's  Song 

The  poet  sang  a  jubilant  song 
Of  woods  and  valleys  and  fields, 

He  sang  of  the  joy  a  victor  can  know, 
The  courage  that  never  yields. 

And,    oh,    he    sang   with    a    confident 
heart 
'And  vision  of  things  that  are; 
He    sang  of  the    healing — never    the 
wound. 
And  never  sang  he  of  the  scar. 

His  lyric  told  of  the  radiant  stars 

In  deeps  of  silvery  night ; 
He  sang  of  the  love  that  ever  is  true, 

And  the  glory  of  wrong  made  right. 

Amidst  the  throng  a  listener  sat 
Who  timidly  caught  the  strain, 

Who  half  unconsciously  lifted  his  soul 
In  the  wholesome  and  sweet  refrain. 

With  a  lifted  soul  and  a  lifted  hope. 
Life  budded  for  him  and  grew — ■ 

The  poet  a-singing  his  humble  song. 
Sang  better  than  he  ever  knew. 

Isabella  Tremelling, 
Age  13.  Evanston,  Wyoming. 
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A  Little  Mouse 

Once  there  was  a  bad  little  mouse 
who  would  not  do  as  his  mother  told 
him.  One  day  he  said  to  his  mother, 
"I  am  going  out  in  the  wide  world  and 
see  the  pretty  things,  because  I  am 
tired  of  living  in  this  big  old  house." 
His  mother  said  he  was  not  to  go  but 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson 
he  was  out  of  the  house.  He  was  hap- 
py all  day.  But  when  night  came  he 
had  no  place  to  sleep  and  he  began  to 
cry. 

Then  a  rain  storm  came  up  and  the 
little  mouse  crept  under  a  toad  stool 
and  went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  the 
sun  was  shining  .  He  went  home  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  believe  me  he 
did  not  run  away  again.  He  became 
a  good  little  mouse. 

Asenath  Louise  Passey, 
Age  11.  1471  28th  St., 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Age  13. 


Photo  by  Pearl  Olson, 

Glendale,  Utah. 


January  Puzzle 

Mr.  Rooster's  Travels 

Names  of  Utah  towns  visited  by  Mr. 
Rooster:  Alta,  Asays,  Alton,  Buhl,  Delta, 
Draper,  Genola,  Hatch,  Toka,  Lehi,  Lee, 
Leeds,  Malad,  Midway,  Milburn,  Provo, 
Roy,    Sandy,    Thatcher,    Yost. 

Winners 

Maurine   Ahlstrom,  Tropic,  Utah. 

Nephi    Baggett,    R.   F.    D.    No.   2,   Hurley, 

Idaho. 
Thyra   Bowen,   Callinston,  Utah. 
Matilda    Colby,    Sigurd.    Utah. 
Vioal  Cloward,   Ft.   Duchesne,  Utah. 
Lilith  Porter,  Hatch,  Utah. 
Groen   Prior,   Spanish   Fork,   Utah. 
Rachel  Zollinger,   Providence,  Utah. 
Ruby  Zollinger,  Providence,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention 

David  Altop,  Joplin,   Missouri. 

Orren   Bone,   Pleasant   Grove,   Utah. 

Eve'yn  Bringhurst,   Murray,  Utah. 

Norma  Bucklar,  Circleville,  Utah. 

Marjorie  Burt,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Lorraine   Christensen,    Sanford,   Colorado. 

Vida  Christenson,   Manassa,   Colorado. 

Earl    Darley,    Portage,    Utah. 

Edgar  Dunn  Raymond,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Paul  Dunn,  Raymond,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Oswald  Gallagher,  Shaft,  New   Mexico. 

Reno   Gallagher,   Shaft,   Nev/   Mexico. 

Wil'ie   Gardner,   Dusyutte,   Utah. 

James  A.  Hardman,   Sunset,  Utah. 

Althea  Haws,  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

Phyllis  Haws,  Garland,  Utah. 

Jimmie    Hoskins,    Portage,    Utah. 

Mary   Hunt,    Rexburg,    IdaTio. 

Glendon  Hurst,  Lynndyl,  Utah. 

Vernon   Hurst,   Lynndyl,   Utah. 

Helen    Livingston,    Mohrland,    Utah. 

Verona    Merrill,    Warren,    Arizona. 

Clara  Millward,  Grantsville,  LTtah. 

Arthur  Olson,  Logan,  Utah, 

Charlotte    Peterson,    Magna,    Utah. 

Ronald  Peterson,  Lyman,   Idaho. 

Josephine  Richards,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ethel  Simmons,  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho. 

Rada   Smith,    Marion,   Ohio. 

Naomi   Soren,   Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 

Helen  Taggart,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Joel   A.   Tate,   Inkom,    Idaho. 

Leta  Taylor,  Fairview,  Utah. 

Irma  Wakefield,  Chandler,  Arizona.       I: 

EHen  Ward,  Richfield,  Utah. 

Pearl  Bindrup,  no  address  given. 

Devaun  Zufelt,   Sigard,  Utah. 


^;p  INIQ^-^^lSIKlf  ^TOKIE^ 


LIP,  clap !  went  the  ^^^^  and  out 
came  a.   Pinky- Winky    Pig.     "The 

Pinky- Winky^^^^^^^  /*  said  Uncle 
Billy,  "was  as  round  and  white  as  a 
snow-   C^O^.     He   had   pink   eyes. 


\ 


and  a^  cunning  little  curly '^^^,  and  he  lived  in  a  nice 
^^^^^p^with  his  niother^^^^and  his  little  brother 
and  sister^^^^^^^,  and  was  as  happy  as  thefday  is 
long.  Now  near  the.^H^grew  a  little  apple- ,^^^.  , 
and  on  the  apple-tree  grew  a  little  i^^^.that  leaned  far 
out  by  the"^  [[JlJjF^of  the  pen,  and  on  the |=s:^^  grew  a 
big,  round,  rosy  ^p^.  And  when  the  Pinky- Winky 
,^2^^w  the  \^^^  .  he  wanted  it.  *  Oh,  Mother, 
Mother!'  he  cried,  *I  want  the  big,  round,  rosy 
^P^  that  grows  on  thej;^^^^  by  the 
^UTftt  of  the  pen !  *  *  Oh,  no,  no !  *  said 
the  mother_^jJi^^_  *The  M^-*^is 
not  for  you,  it  is  for  the  little 

ft        .n,  ' 

lives   in   the  white  r 
You  may  have  potato-^^^^and  nice  skim  milk  in  a 

Then  the 


^£0  who 
!!foh  the  hill. 


„  but  you  may  not  have  the 


Pinky- Winky: 


was  very  sad.     He  tumed  up  his 


in  the  white 
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little  pink  nose  at  the  potato-  ^^^^and  the  nice  skim 
milk  in  a^^^^r-.     But  one  day  the  little  boy  who  lived 

on  the  hill  came  with  his  mother  to 

tl^^-S^^^^^     And  when  he  saw 

the  \^B^  ,  he  wanted  it.     '  Oh,  mother, 

mother ! '   he  cried,     *  I  want  the  big, 

round,   rosy  i^^  that    grows    on    the 


'•^^by     the^py^pof     the     pen!* 
broke   the   stem   and   gave  him   the 


Then   his 

^1^     ,  and  he  laughed  for  joy  and  climbed  up  to  see 
the^;^^^^^^i_.  And  when  he  saw  the  Pinky- Winky 

^^^,  he  laughed  again  for  joy.  *The  darling  little 
pig ! '  he  cried.  *  I  believe  he  wants  my  (^ft^'  * 
*  Of  course  he  does,*  said  his  "pS^  .     Then  the  little 

^*%  raised  his  hand  and  threw  the    v^^,  and  the 
Pinky- Winky  ^0>  jumped   up 
and    caught    it    in   his   mouth  — 
like  this.**     Snip,  snap!  went  the 

^^^^,  and  there  was  the  Pinky- 
Winky  Pig  jumping  up  to  catch 
the  apple.  "He  was  so  glad  to 
get  the    (3R^  "  said  Uncle  Billy, 

"  that  he  ate  it  all   up  fast  —  crunch,  crunch.     But 


r 


the   little 


-^c^ji'^ 


went    home,    laughing    for    joy!" 


EHIMKrBME 


It  Makes  a  Difference 

Jud  Tunkins  says  love  is  blind,  and 
even  a  hippopotamus  thinks  her  chil- 
dren beautiful. — Washington   Star. 

He     Knew 

"Sambo,  what's  a  university?" 
"A  university  am   a  place  v/here   they 
teaches  yuh  how  to  stawve  to  death  in  a 
gentlemunly  an'  cultured  mannah." — Life. 

Had  His  Nose  On  It 

Daughter:  "Oh,  pa-pah  what  is  your 
birthstone?" 

Father  of  seven:  "My  dear,  I'm  not 
sure,  but  I  think  it's  a  grindstone." — 
Nugget. 

Those  D.   F.   Questions 

"Did  you  fall?"  said  a  man,  rushing 
to  the  rescue  of  a  woman  who  slipped 
on  the  icy  pavement. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "I  just  sat  down  to 
sea  if  I  could  find  any  four-leaf  clov- 
ers." 

An  Awful    Fall 

The  colored  maid  approached  the 
daughter  of  the  household  with  a  piece 
of  shoestring.  "Oh,  Miss  Annie,"  she 
said  beseechingly,  "I  got  such  a  misery 
in  mah  haid!  Won't  you  take  an'  tie 
up  mah  top  hair?  Tie  it  up  jes'  ez  tight 
ez   you   kini — mah    palate's   fallin'   down." 

Not   Fit  to   Play  With 

Johnny  had  used  some  unparliamen- 
tary language,  much  to  his  mother's  dis- 
tress. "Johnnyl."  she  cried,  "do  stop  us- 
ing such  dreadful  expressions.  I  can't 
imagine  where  you   pick  them  up." 

"Well,  mother,"  replied  Johnny, 
"Sliakespeare  uses  them." 

"Then  don't  play  with  him  again," 
commanded  his  mother;  "he's  not  a  fit 
companion  for  you,  I'm  sure."- — Argo- 
naut 


No  Relays  Necessary 

"How's  collections  at  your  church, 
brudder  Jackson?" 

"Well,  we  ain't  nebber  had  to  stop  in 
de  middle  of  a  collection  to  go  an'  empty 
de   box." — Boston   Transcript. 

Going  it  Blind 

Boy:  "Dad  can  you  sign  your  name 
with   your   eyes   shut?" 

Dad:     "Certainly." 

Boy:  "Well,  then  shut  your  eyes  and 
sign  my  report   card." — Boys'   Magazine. 


An  Offender  for  a   Word 

"Sir,     I     have    a 


ittle 


Book    Agent: 
work — " 

Busy  Merchant:  "Then  suppose  you 
go  and  ido  it.  I  have  more  than  a  lit- 
tle."— Boston    Transcript. 

Saved  Them 

Mother:  "Sam,  you've  been  fighting 
again!      You've   lost  four   front  teeth" 

Sam  (taking  a  little  package-  from  his 
pocket):  "No  I  ain't,  mother.  Here  they 
are!" — ^Chicago   News. 

South-Bound 

Native:  "Sahib\  I  saw  a  lot  of  tiger 
tracks  about  a  mile  north  of  here — bi,g 
one,  too." 

Hunter:  "Good!  Which  way  is  south?" 
— Judge. 

Generous    Hospitality 

A  tramp,  entering  the  gates  of  a  rich 
lady's  villa,  knelt  down  on  the  lawn  and 
began  to  eat  the  grass.  The  old  lady, 
noticing  his  pathetic  performance,  came 
out  and  said:  "My  good  man,  are  you 
so  hungry  that  you  are  obliged  to  eat 
grass?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  am,"  replied  the  tramp. 

"Oh  dear!"  said  the  old  lady.  "Come 
round  to  the  ktichen  door,  the  grass  is 
longer    there." — London   Tit-Bits. 


What  Shall  the  Harvest 

As  spring  approaches  our  farmers  are  considering  what  crops  to 
plant.  If  we  could  speak  to  them  our  most  earnest  advice  would  be 
that  they  should  plant  some  sugar  beets  on  every  farm.  This  advice 
is  prompted  by  several  considerations,  namely : 

Sugar  beets  are  a  cash  crop  that  carries  a  positive  guaranteed 
price  that  cannot  be  depressed  by  the  production  of  a  bumper  beet 
crop. 

For  sugar  beets  there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Farmers  can  sell 
them  immediately  upon  harvest,  whereas  they  are  often  unable  to 
dispose  of  their  other  crops. 

Used  over  a  period  of  time  in  a  system  of  crop  rotation  sugar  beets 
will  double  and  treble  the  productive  soil  on  a  farm  with  no,  increase 
in  acreage,  and  other  crops,  following  sugar  beets,  give  an  increased 
yield  of  from  10  per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 

IT  WILL  BE  TO  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  EVERY  FARMER  TO 
PLANT  A  SUBSTANTIAL  ACREAGE  OF  SUGAR  BEETS 

THIS  YEAR 


Pure 
Seeds 


Are  a  surety  if  they  come 
from  Bailey's.  Increase 
your  acreage  this  year  with 

ALFALFA,      TIMOTHY, 
CLOVER,  GRAIN 

Send  for  samples  and 
prices 

Bailey  &SonsCo. 

Reliable  Seedsmen 
Salt  Lake  City 


Companion  Coals 

"Lion" 

Rock  Springs 
and 

"Wattis" 

Utah 

Enjoy    home    comfort. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these  CLEAN 

and  EFFICIENT  coals. 

LION  COAL  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


A  Little 
Light 


A  little  light  on  your  insurance 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  the  fact 
that  you  are  greatly  underinsured. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to 
you  if  a  fire  should  destroy  your 
property. 

We  sell  the  best  protection. 

Over  34  Years  of  Service 

Utah  Home  Fire 
Insurance  Co. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO. 

General  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City 
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Special  Offer,  25c 

COMPLETE    MATERIALS    FOR 
MAKING  OF  ONE 

LADY'S  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEF 

including  one  square  of  fine  col- 
ored linen,  thread,  design  hot-iron 
transfer  patterns,  directions, 
needle  and  patch.  Choice  of  color 
and  design  (either  flowers  or 
patches). 

Write  at  once  and  get  your  order 
in  as  no  department  store  could 
make  such  a  remarkable  offer. 

Helene  Novelty  Shop 

p.  O.   Box  585,  Dept  D. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Make  a  handkerchief  as  an 
Easter  Gift 


1922     FaU  and  Winter     1923 

Latter-day  Saint  Garments 

H28 — Flat  Weave,  light  weight 91JM 

H29 — Summer  weight,  bleached  cotton 1.2B 

H31 — Light   weight,   unbleached  cotton 1.48 

H32 — Light  weight,  bleached  cotton 1.50 

H33 — Medium  weight,   unbleached   cotton...    1.80 

H34 — Medium   weight,    bleached   cotton 1.90 

H35 — Heavy  weight,  unbleached  cotton 2.10 

H36 — Heavy  weight,  bleached   cotton 2.16 

H37 — Lisle,  Mercerized,  Special  for  ladles...   2.86 

H39^Part  wool,  medium  weight 4.00 

H40 — 65  per  cent  wool,  heavy  weight 4.76 

Postage  prepaid  In  U.  S.   A.:   15o  extra  for  each 

Garment  mailed  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Garments  marked  for  25c  per  pair  extra. 

We   will    make   Garments   with    double-back    for 

30c   p  X  t  ra. 

sizes:  Breast  34-46,  Length,  62-64.     Larger  sizes 

10  per  cent  extra. 

BILLINGS  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION 

1101  West  3rd.  North  St.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utab 


The  Juvenile  Instructor 

Co^s  but  1  2/^  cents 
per  month 


The  Utah  State 
National   Bank 

The  officers  are  always  glad  to 
meet  customers  and  discuss  busi- 
ness plans  with  them. 

Officers 

HEBER  J.   GRANT,  President. 
ANTHONY   W.    IVINS,    Vice-President. 
CHARLES  W.   NIBLEY,  Vice-President. 
CHAS.    S.    BURTlOfN,    Vice-President. 
HENRY  T.    McEWAN,   V.-Pres.   &  Cashier. 
ALVIN   C.   STRONG,    Assistant  Cashier. 
JOHN  W.  JAMES,  Asst.  Cashier. 
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Bagster's  New  Comprehensive 

TEACHERS'  BIBLE 

Bound  in  the  "UNBREAKABLE  BACK"  Patent  Binding 
LARGE  MINION  TYPE  SELF-PRONOUNCING 

With  Comprehensive  Bible  Helps,  Concordance,  Reference, 

Maps,  etc. 

Size  of  page  7%  inches  by  5%: 

M   125     Bound  in  genuine  Morocco  leather  with   overlapping 
cover  red  under  gold  edge.    Price,  Postpaid — $4  50 

James  Pott  &  Co. 

214  E.   23rd  St.,  New  York 
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GO  AHEAD! 


Let  us  help  you  to  a  better  position. 


Forget  yesterday,  work  today  and  plan 
for  tomorrow. 

This  program  gives  assurance  of  prog- 
ress. You  are  certain  to  better  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  your  work  every 
day. 

The  thing  the  world  needs  is  the  go 
ahead  spirit.  We  need  more  people 
who  are  planning  larger  things.  The 
world  always  needs  those  who  can  pro- 
duce results.  Join  our  classes  next  Mon- 
day and  prepare  for  a  broader  scope  of 
activity.  Many  ambitious  young  men 
and  women  are  already  in  school.  Ev- 
ery week  you  lose  puts  you  that  much 
farther   behind.      See    us    inunediately. 


L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


Day  and  Evening 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


All  the  Year 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Where  Quality  and  ulfM^"^  ^tJ^^^        e  ^^  Broadway 

Price   are  ^^fJrMB^ ^%M^*Mi  \  Between 

Dependable  W^MmmW^  f    fii  iifCl  Main  and  State 

^Conference  Visitors   Welcome! 

T  riBRANT  with  the  new  things  for  spring  "The  Paris"  awaits 
your  visit  and  the  pleasure  of  serving  you. 

Q  TOCKS  are  now  at  the  crest  of  completeness.     Revealing  the 
fashions  for  spring  in  women's  and  children's  wear  and  char- 
acteristic of  our  entire  stock  is  the  added  appeal  of  moderate  prices. 

PARTICULARLY  would  we  emphasize  the  beautiful  selection  of 
women's  spring  suits  and  millinery  that  awaits  your  visit.    May 
we  show  you  how  well  we  have  anticipated  your  needs  and  how 
satisfactorily  and  economically  we  can  fill  them- 


"Buy  a  Book  a  Week 
for  the  Children 

At  that  rate,  you  will  soon  build  up  a  delightful  juvenile  library ;  the  ex- 
pense will  be  distributed,  and  anything  but  burdensome. 

Happy  the  child  that  grows  up  in  an  environment  of  books.  He  will 
know  a  joy  of  living  denied  to  children  in  a  bookless  home.  And  what* 
is  better,  he  will  become  truly  and  progressively  educated  along  the 
right  lines. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  book  service  to  furnish — free  of  charge — reliable  classi- 
fied title  lists.  Write  us,  saying  you  are  interested  in  juvenile  literature 
and  we  will  recommend  books  youl  will  be  proud  to  have  your  children 
read  and  possess. 

Write  today 

Deseret  Book  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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PUBLIC    SALES 

We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U.  S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes, 
sizes  5I/2  to  12  which  was  the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one  of  the 
largest  U.  S.  Government  shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  percent  solid  leather,  color 
dark  tan,  bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual  value 
of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous  buy  we  can  offer 
same  to  the  public  at 

1.95 
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Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  delivery  or  send  money  order. 
If  shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
money  promptly  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  BAY  STATE  SHOE  COMPANY 

296  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Casmire  Process  Has  Saved 
Over  a  Million 

THE  ONLY  ANSWER  TO  SCHOOL 
OFFICULS  GREATEST  PROBLEM 

Maintenance  of  school  furniture  cost  has  been  re- 
duced many  times  by  this  great  labor  and  money  saving 
process. 

Leading  schools  use  it  everywhere. 
Write  or  wire 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

Exclusive  distributors  for  products  of 

National  V/ood  Renovating  Company 
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Z.  C.  M.  1.  Factory  Made 

Army  Shoes 


Ask  for  Z.  C.  M.  I. 

Mountaineer     Strong 

Seam     Overalls     and 

Kiddies'    AUovers. 


Built  for  comfort  and 
service  on  the  Munson 
Last  for  Men  and  Boys- 


Give  the 

Children 

lots  of  this 

wonderfully 

pure,  fresh 

fruit  flavored  desert. 


KEELEY    ICE    CREAM   CO.      six  busy  stores 


Your  First  New  Year's  Resolution 

^         should  be  to  carry  sufficient  Life  Insurance 
^,^.        to  properly  care  for  your  family  in  case  of 

your  unexpected  death — 

Becomes  a  Savings  Account  if  you  live. 

Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Co. 

THE    BIG    HOME    COMPANY 
HEBBR  J.  GRANT  LORENZO  N.  STOHI, 

President  Bfanaser 
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